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South Has 200 M 





“Its THE KIND OF Car 
A DIRT-FARMER NEEDS” 


A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH CHESTER L. DOYLE, PROSPECT, KENTUCKY 
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“T buy my cars. | = i ie : S 
for the service I get a \ Rs) i Om 97-000) 
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out of them!”’ | —S et oe i 


HESTER DOYLE has some sound 

ideas about farm automobiles. | — «{srupiepmechanical engineering at the university — “THIS IS AN AGE of steel. Wood has its place, but not in 

He says he buys a car for the same so I’m fussy about lubrication. This car is easy on oil.” acar. Llike the strength and safety of an all-steel body.” 
reason he buys a tractor — for the “ ae 
work he gets out of it. tnd yo 


He found plenty in Plymouth to 
show that he could count on long 
service. The rigid-X double-drop 
frame, for example. 


As Mr. Doyle says, “When an engi- 
neer wants to makeastructure strong, 
he puts in an X-brace.”’ And that’s 
exactly why the X is in Plymouth’s 
franie—to make the car more solid 
and longer lasting. 


Then take Floating Power engine 
mountings—they mean a smooth ride 
and less wear and tear on engine 
and parts. And hydraulic brakes— 
surer stops, and no trips to town to 
get them equalized all the time. 


Yes, Plymouth is built for long ser- 
vice—the kind of good, dependable 
service a farmer has to get. You'll 
find at least twenty quality features 
where Plymouth offers more value 
than the other low-priced cars. 


Why not look at it? You wouldn’t 
buy a tractor without looking over © eh ABZ “ei i 
the whole field—why not “look at So Late, i teas ep 


” - i 7 he eS e Wis 8 eat: gone J ; hs. tS DES 2 
na ~— a“ once cars before you _- “WE’RE MIGHTY PROUD to go to town in our new Plymouth. And we're mighty pleased with the way it 
¥ 8 Sueno eNe: - ~ gides, too. You'd never think such a good-looking car was built for work... but it is—it sure stands up!” 
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STANDARD MODELS: 2-door sedan $465; 4-door mountings, safety-steel bodies, hydraulic 
sedan $510; rumble seat coupe $485; business coupe 4-wheel brakes are standard equipment. All 


$445. DE LUXE MODELS: 2-door sedan $525; 4-door prices F. QO. B. factory, Detroit, Michigan 
sedan $575; convertible coupe $595; rumble coupe and subject to change without notice. Con- 
$545; business coupe $495. Floating Power engine venient time payments. Low delivered prices. “°™*™" 


FLOATING POWER ° SAFETY-STEEL BODY * HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
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Better Days for Fighting Farmers 


GREAT improvement has already been made in 
farm conditions. 


And yet we still have a long way to go. The October 
issue of the Agricultural Situation, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, shows industrial 
wages 176 per cent of pre-war, while farm wages are 
only 78 per cent of pre-war—less than half of industrial 
wages. And why are farm wages so low? Simply be- 
cause farm prices are as yet only 70 per cent of pre-war. 
Note the contrast: 176, 78, 70. 

Instead of being satisfied therefore with their present 
partial recovery from depression, farmers must keep 
fighting until we achieve full “parity’—that is to say, 
until farm products will buy as much as in the pre-war 
period. And this is necessary not only for the welfare of 
agriculture but also for the welfare of business. With 
high wages and short hours in American factories, farm- 
ers cannot adequately buy the products of industry unless 
farm prices are raised more nearly on a parity with 
industrial wages. At present the unit cost of a manu- 
factured article is too high compared with the unit price 
of a farm product. If farmers cannot buy enough manu- 
factured units to keep the factories going, they will have 
to cut hours and throw out laborers. As was said 
by President Hoover’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends: ‘A nation advances not only by dynamic power 
but by and through the maintenance of some degree of 
equilibrium among the moving forces.” It is this equi- 
librium, this parity, that farmers must keep fighting for. 
And we have no doubt that better prices for farm 
products—something materially better than the present 
70 per cent of pre-war—will be achieved in the next few 
months. 

Farmers must see to it that the tobacco agreement is 
enforced. They should take advantage of the opportunity 

to get liberal loans on cotton by selling through coéper- 
- ative marketing associations. They should make a con- 
- stant fight for the reforms advocated on our “World’s 
News” page last month. They should write letters to 
_ their Congressman and other officials. 

Better days are ahead—if farmers are willing to fight 

for them. Let’s do it! 


What Cotton Acreage for 1934? 


ven ee OLESS of how pleased or displeased South- 

ern farmers may be over 1933 cotton prices as com- 
ed with prices a year ago, we hope they are keeping 
mind this basic fact :— 


Cotton is not going to bring a profitable or better 
‘Price over any long period of time until we eliminate 
the huge surplus. 
On July 31, 1933, it was 12 million bales and a normal 
Surplus is four to five million bales. Furthermore, in our 
mion the only practical and sound way to effectively 
bd Teduce this surplus now is to reduce the production next 
year and the year after and possibly the year after that 
aemtil the surplus is used up. 


2 We made a magnificent start in 1933 in codperatively 

Cutting down the huge cotton surplus. And it is generally 

ated that the 17 million-bale crop with the heavy 

-over would not have brought over 5 cents a pound. 

€ have not, however, gone far enough. An unusually 

lorable growing season tended to counterbalance the 

800d work of the “plow-up.” There is quite general 

ereement that 25 million acres is all that should be 

ited in 1934. We believe therefore that every farmer 

to thoroughly familiarize himself with the 1934 

am if he has not already done so, the general plan 
Which is given on page 7. 


We think the reduction program offers the farmer 
has been doing unbalanced one-crop cotton farming 
best opportunity he has ever had to put his farm on 
supporting food and feed basis, with the cash in- 
mé itom his cotton unimpaired. Like the man who 
» “Look out, there’s a rattlesnake!” even though the 


reptile may not actually be in the path of his companion, 
so would we warn against any false hopes that cotton 
prices materially better than a year ago may bring. 
Hypodermics may ease the pain of the sufferer but they 
do not remove the cause. 

What we want is permanently profitable prices. Short 
crops in 1934 and 1935 ought to put us within striking 
distance of that promised land. 


The South Has 200 Million Acres 
Timber, 30 Million Cotton 


HEY call the South “The Land of Cotton.” Or if 

one wishes to be a little more accurate and give full 
and proper recognition to the Upper South, he will say, 
“The Land of Cotton and Tobacco.” 


Yet the South has only 30 million acres in cotton 
this year and less than 2 million in tobacco, a total of 
32 million acres in both crops. 


At the same time the South has this year in another 
crop—its timber crop—more than 200 million acres. We 
have six times as much land in timber as in both cotton 
and tobacco combined. 


“Another fact that needs to be considered is this: Not 
only have we more land in timber than in any other crop, 
but we have far more land in timber than has any other 
section of America. In fact, we have almost as much 
as all other sections of the United States combined. The 
whole United States has between 400 and 500 million 
acres in timber, and the South alone has more than 200 
million acres. It naturally follows, therefore, that to 
no other section is it so important that farmers and land- 
Owners, county agents, agricultural teachers, legislators, 
and public officials, all be aroused to the need for wiser 
forestry policies. 

II 


Last September when we began publishing our new 
magazine type of farm publication, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
sent our Progressive Farmer-Ruralist readers a special 
message. In the light of the figures just given it is 
pertinent to recall just what was the heart of his mes- 
sage to us then. Mr. Roosevelt wrote :— 


“I believe there is a great opportunity for better 
forestry methods in the South. Your timber crop is one 
of the greatest of all in area covered, but seems to be one 
of the last to receive scientific treatment. The results we 
have had in New York State convince me that modern 
forestry practices would add tremendously to the South’s 
wealth in the next few years.” 


Instead of thinking of trees as something needing no 
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‘WE DO OUR PART 
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attention until we are ready to cut them, we have sud- 
denly become conscious of that new and tremendously 
significant fact to which we referred in the outset :— 


Timber is really a crop and must be treated very 
much as other crops are treated. 


Just because corn and cotton may be grown in six 
months and trees in twenty years does not make trees 
any less truly a “crop.” Timber needs to be thinned as 
other crops are thinned. A good stand—not too thick 
or too thin—is just as important in our timber crop as 
in our corn crop or cotton crop. “Weeds’—that is to 
say, undesirable or inferior plants—need to be “weeded 
out” of forests as well as fields. When stands are poor, 
replanting must be done in thewoods just as in cultivated 
crops. And of course fire must be kept out of our timber 
crop as carefully as we would keep it out of our wheat 
crop or corn crop if these were equally subject to fire. 


III 


The South is at last becoming forestry-minded, as 
the nation is. President Roosevelt’s efforts will make 
everybody more interested in learning and applying the 
principles of profitable forestry—principles that we hope 
all county agents, agricultural teachers, officers of farm 
organizations and other agricultural leaders, will join 
in efforts to popularize: It may be too much to ask that 
subscribers learn and practice all these profitable policies 
that forestry experts advocate. But there are two very 
simple and easy practices that we wish every Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist reader who owns woodland would now 
resolve to put into effect right away :— 


1. Let him resolve now to begin thinning his trees 
as soon as all this year’s crops are harvested and keep up 
this thinning in all spare time this winter. 


2. Let him resolve now to rake “fire lanes” through 
his woods to prevent the spread of inexcusable forest 
fires that now disgrace our section and destroy half the 
profits our timber crop would otherwise bring us. 


Is it not high time for all of us who believe in better 
farming for the South to begin giving at least one-tenth 
as much attention to our 200,000,000-acre timber crop 
as we give to our 30,000,000-acre cotton crop? We have 
not done so in the past. The South will not prosper 
until we do. Why not begin now with the two simple but 
fundamental plans just suggested? 


Last Month, This Month, and Next 


ARMERS and agricultural leaders have shown great 

interest in Mr. Gage’s article last month on needed 
reforms in the tobacco auction system. Tobacco growers 
should keep fighting for all of them—especially official 
government grading for all markets. Last month’s letters 
on “How Farm Women Make Money” also made a real 
hit. And the offer of the blue print plans for the 3-room 
fargn house at $1.50 has also brought numbers of orders 
for six- and seven-room house plans. As for te 
orders—we are literally swamped! It looks like “all God’s 
chillun” are going to have new dresses here in Dixie! 


With. better times already here, we are all set again 
to go after “$500 More a Year for the Average Southern 
Farm Family.” In November we are boosting “$500 
More a Year” by adopting wiser forestry policies on 
the South’s 200,000,000 woodland acres. And next month 
we expect to stress soil conservation. The needless waste 
of forestry resources and the needless waste of soil fer- 
tility—these are two of the greatest obstacles isi the way 
of larger farm incomes. 

Mr. Butler will keep readers informed each month 
about “What’s New in Agriculture.” And if you favor 
any change in the government’s farm program, speak 
ott about it. Tell us, and your county agent, and your 
Senator or Congressman. 

Of course you are reading “Spinster Indeed.” Next 
month there will be an equally thrilling short story, 
complete in one issue. 


















Get your 10 Cent Loan Through 
Your COTTON CO-OP © 


Because.... ha 























This association of farmers can handle your cotton and sell it “2 

when the time comes, with efficiency and economy unsurpassed the 

by any other cotton concern. cll 

a 

and more... THE COTTON COOPERATIVES ARE os 

3 ing 

THE ONLY ORGANIZATIONS CONSTANTLY BATTLING - 

FOR HIGHER COTTON PRICES. pal 

Thi: 

The ten cent loan is a good start but it does not go far enough, : iw 

and the co-ops are now entering upon a fight to raise the price of tl 

this year’s crop to 15 cents a pound as pledged you by our national 7 om 

administration, and to obtain an advance of $20.00 a bale for you loca 

on your plow-up options. The advance on options will enable you a 
to keep control_of them until the struggle for higher cotton ; 

prices is won. 4 T 

profi 

sell 

; rectl 

acre: 

EVERY BALE YOU HANDLE THROUGH THE CO-OPS HELPS - ae 

j spra: 

TO GET HIGHER PRICES FOR YOUR COTTON gs 
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. a2. s able. 


The co-op campaign will win, because farmers everywhere are 
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thinking: and to think is to cooperate. 4 to pu 
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For further details write or see an authorized agent of one of the following cooperative cotton “an 
growers associations: grou 

M 

‘ e ° be 1; 

Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Association, Montgomery, Ala. ally 
ing’ v 

Georgia Cotton Cooperative Association .... Atlanta, Ga. a 
: A 

Branch Offices at Other Cotton Centers of 





7 . ee . « : . . . 
A filiated with the American Cotton Cooperative Assoctation 



































HAT the home orchard may 
be made profitable on many 

* Southern farms is not a 
debatable question. Profitable in 
health. Profitable in pleasure. 
Profitable in cash. 








Because many of us have set 
fruit trees and failed to produce 
worth while fruit is due to neg- 
lect and not to any failure of 
the trees to do their part. Prun- 
ing, spraying, fertilizing, and 
cultivating are necessary opera- 
tions to grow good fruit. When 
all of these are not provided it is 
equivalent to planting corn, to- 
bacco, cotton, etc., and expect- 
ing good yields without cultiva- 
tion and fertilizer. But anyone 
with reasonable intelligence can 
certainly make the home orchard 
profitable and a thing of joy. 
This fall and winter is the 
proper time to set the trees, and 
I wish to urge all who are making an effort to 
“live at home” to think seriously about start- 
ing an orchard. 

From a quarter of am acre to an acre is about the 
tight size home orchard, depending on number in family, 
location, etc. If given the right attention such a plot of 
ground will usually prove equally as beneficial as an 
equal area in the home garden. 


Study Markets; Start Right 


HOSE living on or near a much travelled highway 

or near a good sized town or city may often find it 
profitable to devote five acres or more to the orchard, 
selling the fruit either through a roadside market or di- 
rectly to stores and town consumers. By planting five 
acres or more one becomes a small commercial grower, 
and on a scale that will justify buying and using a power 
spray pump. For the half-acre to two or three-acre 
home orchard the barrel spray pump will serve. 


The varieties one should plant depend on the loca- 
tion. We shall upon request be glad to advise Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist readers what varieties are desir- 
able. In asking for this information please advise 
whether the plan is to set a small orchard just for home 
use, or whether it is planned to set a larger orchard and 
sell fruit through a roadside market or in neighboring 
towns and cities. 


Whether setting a few or many trees, it will pay well 
to put them on good land. It is also important to select a 
comparatively high piece of ground so as to avoid as 
much as possible damage from late frosts and cold spells. 
It is a well known fact that cold air is heavier than warm 
air and therefore drains off and settles in the lower 
Places. This is the reason for late frosts often doing 
damage in bottoms or low places when no damage is done 
on the higher places. This doesn’t mean that a high hill 
Is essential, but does mean that the orchard should be on 
ground that is a little higher than the surrounding land. 


Most fruit trees can’t stand “wet feet,” and should 
be planted only on well drained ground. This is especi- 
ally true of the peach. The pecan comes nearer to stand- 
ing wet feet than most of the regular fruits, but even 
Pecans should not be planted on water-sogged ground. 


And while talking about the pecan let us add that no 
farm in the cotton belt should be without some of these. 
‘he nuts are not only delightfully good, but extremely 
high in food value, and the trees are beautiful and ex- 
cellent as shade trees. While they should, as a rule, be 
Planted in fields where they may be cultivated, they do 
well in the corner of the yard and about the barns and 
other outbuildings. 
Unless dewberries, blackberries, and strawberries are 
8towing in the garden, a good supply of them should 


‘also be included in the orchard plat. 





Next, let’s see what some of the Southern state ex- 


































By L. A. NIVEN 


@ What about luscious peaches-and-cream 
every day or so from June to September? And 
apple pie and baked apples all apple-ripening 
months and then from stored apples all winter? 
And Delaware, Concord, and Scuppernong 
grapes melting in the mouth all summer? 


tension horticulturists say about the home orchard and 
fruit for local markets—messages from men who have 
been watching and studying orchard work in their re- 
spective states for years. 


What Extension Horticulturists Say 
“] THINK there is a very definite place for small 
commercial orchards near larger towns and cities 
where the fruit can be sold locally,” says E. B. Morrow, 
of North Carolina. 
“We feel that the home orchard has a place on every 


farm in this state,” writes Chesley Hines, Mississippi. : 


“There is quite a bit of room for improvement in the 
local market or small commercial orchards.” 


“For the past several years I have encouraged home 
orcharding and small commercial orchards near the 
larger towns ana cities of the central and northern part 
of the state, as we believe it a good thing for all con- 
cerned,” M. Hull of Louisiana tells us. 

“Every farm should have a good home orchard, es- 
pecially in sections where commercial fruit is not grown 
or is not available,” believes William G. Amstein, of 
Arkansas. “Our advice is that each farmer convert a 
half-acre or more of his good land into a permanent, 








Let’s Att Prant Home Orcuarps Now 
And Include Grapes, Figs, and Pecans With Apples and Peaches 







properly cared for orchard.” 


“We believe that it is just as 
important to the complete suc- 
cess of the farmer in this state 
to raise not only his own bacon, 
but also all of those fruits that 
are adaptable to his section be- 
cause it is a fact that when a 
farmer fails to raise fruit on his 
farm, his family is usually de- 
prived of its benefit. We be- 
lieve that with proper care and 
attention, no similar area on the 
farm usually produces for the 
time and effort employed as 
great returns to the family and 
as much satisfaction and bene- 
fit as the home orchard,” ex- 
plains E. H. Rawls of South 
Carolina who continues: 
“Through conducting result 
demonstrations we have obtain- 
ed records to support our belief 
that home orchards are impor- 
tant and profitable enterprises. In 1932 we se- 
cured 23 records from home orchard demonstra- 
tors in the state which showed the profitableness 
of this farm activity. The 23 demonstrations averaged 
103 trees per acre from which 83.5 bushels of fruit were 
sold. The average returns were $135.04 and expenses 
were $18.11, leaving a labor return of $116.93 per acre.” 

“While it is not always possible for the small farmer 
to plant a full acre in fruit at one time, our farm fruit 
plot outline suggests that he may plant % acre each year 
until he gets a full acre or more planted,” says J. F. 
Rosborough of Texas. 


Consider the Small Fruits 


| SHOULD like to see our people change their atti- 
tude toward just what comprises a home orchard. 
“Too many of them think of it as a planting of peach 
trees with perhaps a few apple and pear trees throw in,” 
believes Julian Brown of Alabama. “It is my contention 
that we would have more fruits on our farms if our 
people would go in more for the smaller fruits. I refer 
here to such fruits as grapes, both bunch and muscadine, 
the berries, figs, plums, etc. These fruits can be more 
successfully grown by the inexperienced as most of them 
are not so exacting in their requirements as to pruning, 
spraying, etc. I do not mean to suggest that I would 
not plant peaches, apples, and pears in the home orchard, 
but I would surely balance up this planting by including 
generous plantings of the smaller fruits. 

“I am quite enthusiastic over the local market or- 
chard and its possibilities around the small towns and 
cities in this state. Opportunities are particularly good 
with this enterprise in the northern half of the state. I 
am convinced that the local market orchard presents the 
greatest opportunity for cash income during the next 
few years of any phase of fruit production in Alabama. 
We have a few such orchards around practically all 
of our towns and cities, but they are so limited in num- 
ber and production that they do not begin to supply these 
markets with quality fruits. 

“It has been thoroughly demonstrated that the pro- 
duction of high quality fruits is essential to the success 
of these orchards. It is my opinion that if our growers 
would increase their plantings, both as to variety of - 
fruits and numbers of trees or plants, they would feel 
justified in providing better equipment and giving more 
attention to the care of the orchard, with the result that 
better quality fruits would be produced. I am sufficiently 
enthusiastic over the home and local market orchards 
that I plan to devote considerably more time to this 
phase of our horticultural program during the next 
few years.” 

Since it is doubtful if it will ever pay us to “plant 
the earth” to cotton, tobacco, or any other one crop in 
the future, it seems to us that no better disposition of 
some of our good land can be made than to plant some 
good fruit trees and berry plants. 








“You heard that line I was giving the Lawrences— 
and you cared’’! David said triumphantly. 


PART TWO 


ARTHA ELLSWORTH was riding at 70 miles 
an hour with a dangerous and ruthless bandit. 
In the suitcase at their feet was probably a con- 
siderable slice of the liquid assets of the Coatesburg bank. 

The man was speaking again, an ugly leer upon his 
face. 

“How about it, sister? You know you ain’t so hard 
on the eyes. How about headin’ straight for New York? 
Only mind this one, baby. I treat a woman squealer the 
same as aman. And after I treat ’em, they don’t squeal 
no more, see? So we'll just understand that at the outset. 
Well, what say, baby?” 

Martha made a superhuman effort. She dare not 
anger him. Everything depended upon the way she kept 
her head; the way she appeared to fall in with his plans. 
Through her terror and her deadly anxiety one small 
note of triumph rose hysterically to the surface. This 
man, at least, did not find her spinsterish; that was cer- 
tain. Oh, that David King could see her now! 

She forced herself to speak calmly. 

“I don’t care much where I go, so a trip to New 
York will do as well as any.” 

Her companion. seemed. satisfied....“‘Atta- girl! I’m 
gettin’ the breaks all right. Watch that traffic light 
change, see? My luck always holds, baby.” 

Martha pressed her shaking hands tightly together 
and tried to think connectedly. In some way she must 
give the alarm to the outside world. In some way she 
must bring about the capture of the bandit and save the 
Coatesburg money. But how? One ill-considered move 
on her part, and she knew that the chances were she 
would move no more. And if the bandit made an un- 
stopped getaway, with her his prisoner . . . Martha set 

her teeth hard, to keep them from chattering. 

The alarm could not be spoken, that was sure. And 
as to writing—she remembered with a sinking heart, the 
contents of her purse. A powder compact, two clean 
handkerchiefs, a stub of a pencil, her money, and her 
automobile driver’s license card. Of paper, not a scrap. 

They had burned their way through two more _vil- 
lages and a long stretch of open country, when Martha 










made her decision. She threw what she prayed might 
seem a coy glance toward the man. 

“IT must look an awful fright,” she murmured, and 
opened her purse. She held the flap up and scanned her- 
self in the small mirror set within it. The man gave her 
a sharp stare. Then apparently reassured he set his face 
again to the road. 

Martha drew out her stub pencil and moistened it well 
with her tongue, then pursing her mouth gave a clever 
imitation of a girl using a lipstick. She slipped the 
license card out of its pocket but held it firmly in her 
purse. Still apparently. studying herself in the mirror, 
she wrote four words in large if ungrammatical script 
across the face of the card, “Armed bandit. Draw quick.” 
Then taking out her compact she slowly and carefully 
powdered her nose: 

Her hands were like ice. If he suspected ... But 
apparently he did not. His brows were drawn and his 
mouth was set in an ugly line as he péered into the car 
mirror. 

“There’s somebody on this road makin’ almost as 
good time as I am, but not quite,” he muttered. 

Martha knew then that they were being followed. 
She sent up small incoherent prayers. But the speed- 
ometer before her kept climbing. After a half hour, the 
man smiled. 

“T think we got him licked,” he announced, including 
Martha in the triumph. 

They swept down a long hill and entered a valley. 
Ahead lay a country village surrounded by open fields. 


HE man slowed down to a mere 50 miles an hour 

and started up the long narrow street. Suddenly he 
cursed under his breath. Then Martha saw, too. A drove 
of cattle, presumably on their way to market, literally 
filled the road ahead. 

The bandit swore again. 

“It would be cows! If it was sheep we'd plow straight 
through ’em. We gotta slow down a little, but we’ll get 
the breaks yet. An’ mind you, watch your step, sister. 
No funny business or you'll be out of the picture, un- 
derstand ?” 

After a block or two had been covered the man’s 
mouth suddenly tightened. 

“Sit tight an’ keep quiet,” he snarled at her. 

Behind them, now in easy hearing, raced a motorcycle. 
In a few minutes a man in the uniform of the state con- 
stabulary had overtaken them. Directly in front were 
the last of the milling cattle. Martha felt the man beside 
her stiffen. He drew to the side of the road and stopped 
the car. He whisked a cigarette into his mouth, then 
made a feint of reaching for matches. Instead Martha 
felt his hand gripping the weapon in his coat pocket. 

The. young patrolman who had dismounted was at 
the side of the car. 

“Say do you know what you’ve been makin’? Eighty 
miles an hour! I clocked you. Don’t you know we’ve 
some laws in this state? Let me see your license card.” 

Martha did not wait a second. 

“It’s my car, officer,” she answered. 
license.” 

She handed it across directly under the bandit’s 
nose, and then held her breath. She could feel the man 

beside her relax. He even lighted his cigarette. Appar- 
ently he felt he had just got another “break.” 

“Guess we were hittin’ it up a little,” he 


“Here’s my 


said with 


Martha slipped the license card out of its pocket, 
but held it firmly in her purse. 


@) PINSTER INDEED! 


By AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 


great casualness. “Sorry, officer. You know how it jg 
when you’re tryin’ out a new car with your girl friend.” — 

“Yeah. Sure do,” the policeman returned ania 
“T’ll just check your license number.” , 

He stepped to the back of the car. Martha’s heat 3 
was like lead. Had he not seen the words on the card, | 
Did he not understand ? 

But in a second, he was alongside again. In pretend. ~ 
ing to step back to see the metal license tag, he*had 
merely used a subterfuge to draw his gun. 

“Stick ’em up!” he gritted to the bandit sharply. “| 
got the drop on you!” 

And then— 

“Get his gun off him, will you, lady ? And then get — 
out. One move, fella, and you’re a dead one.’ 

Martha reached gingerly into his pocket and pulled 
out the revolver. She climbed out carefully, holding it 
by the handle. 

“Good work, lady. 
side. I’ll bet he’s got a second gun.” 


Frisk his other iitaal from this 
He had. 


T WAS at this point, as Martha stood, a revolver 

drooping from each hand, trying to make her quaking 
limbs support her ; it was at this point, as the officer was 
handcuffing the bandit, and the butcher and the grocer 
and the druggist were all rushing up, a crowd at their — 
heels to see what it was all about; it was at this point 
I repeat, when another car, driven as furiously up the © 
street as the now retreating cattle would permit, came 
to a sudden stop and four men got out. Martha saw only. 
one. The one who came straight to her. It was David 
King—his face white, and a look in his dark eyes that 
Martha did not dare intérpret. For she knew, of course, - 
it could not be true. 

“Martha!” he said and his voice sounded odd. 
tha, are you safe?” 

“Of course,” she answered. “But . . . but what about ~ 
Uncle Ellsworth ?” bs 

“All right. The cashier got a scratch on the arm, 
but no one else was hurt. They're all upset about you,” 
though. I’ll go in there and telephone and then we'll 
start back as soon as we can.” 

It was David King who managed everything as far 
as Martha was concerned. It was he who removed the 
obnoxious weapons from her hands. It was he who * 
steered her to the haven of the village store out of * 
hearing of the very questionable language which was 
flowing steadily from the lips of the bandit, especially 
since he had discovered how his arrest had come about, — 
It was David King who produced from his pocket het 
blue felt hat and set it upon her head, saying quietly, 
“Clue No. 1.” All of this with the strange, intense light — 
still smoldering in his eyes. a 

In a short time he was helping her into her own — 
roadster. He took the wheel, and alone together they - 
were headed for home. It was, Martha felt, the most 
intolerable anti-climax which the whole unreal day could ~ 
have had. But through the hot ache of her heart, her 
pride rose high. She forced a light tone. q 

“T might have known you would be among the pur= — 
suers,” she said. “It’s really awfully good material.” 

“Material ?” David King echoed strangely. = 

“Yes. Copy, story-stuff, whatever you call it. You — 
ought to make something quite good out of it. I'll tel ~ 
you all the details. I was driving . 
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1934 Cotton Acreage 


COTTON acreage of 25,000,000 

acres is the goal of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration in 
the cotton acreage control program 
now under way for 1934-35. This will 
be about 60 per cent of the five-year 
average acreage, 1928-1932. 

Farmers will themselves be expected 
to largely put over the program 
through county cotton production con- 
trol associations. Acreage will be al- 
located to states, counties, and farms 
on the basis of the 1928-32 average, 
the county associations to allocate to 
each farmer his portion of the county 
quota. 

Producers codperating in the pro- 
gram will receive cash rentals for 
acreage left out of production and 
payment of benefits on the part of 
the codperator’s crop consumed in this 
country, the schedule of rental pay- 
ments for 1934 based on pounds of 


| lint per acre being as follows :— 


75 to 2 not over $ ; 

150 to 200 

a fk i ia ; 
Sascldcess aan t0:400\. -@ ~ 9 

EO ar ee ...- 400 and over “ oF ae 





No payments will be made in ad- 
vance of actual planting time. 

Each producer must file a written 
application for membership in the 
county association and an offer to en- 
ter into an acreage restriction con- 
tract. Memberships will be for the 
two years, 1934 and 1935. 

“Producers joining in the 1934 ad- 
justment campaign will be paid a bene- 
fit on the domestic portion of their 
crop, if the average price during next 
season is below the fair-exchange or 
parity price. Any rentals that have 
been advanced will be deducted from 
such benefit.” 

This last sentence from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s service to the 
press should be clearly understood. 
Unless the market price is as much as 
4 cents under the fair-exchange price 
or the grower produces 300 pounds or 
more of lint per acre, there will be no 
“benefit” payment after rentals have 
been deducted. 

Let us take an example: John Doe 
hgs in the past grown 100 acres of cot- 
ton and produced 300 pounds of lint 
per acre. He reduces his acreage 40 
per cent and receives a rental of $7 
per acre on 40 acres, or $280. 

On the 60 acres of cotton planted he 
produces 36 bales and 40 per cent, or 
the part usually consumed in this coun- 
try, is 14.4 bales, on which he is enti- 
tled to the “benefit”; but unless the 
“benefit” or the difference between the 
market price and the fair-exchange 
Price is approximately 4 cents a pound 
or $20 a bale, there will be no “bene- 
fit” left after deducting the rentals. 


* <¢ ¢ 


The Normal Value.of Land 


oe new land bank legislation au- 

thorizes loans up to 75 per cent of 
the normal value of farm land and 
Judge Harry D. Reed of the Columbia 
Land Bank calls our attention to the 
bank’s interpretation of the phrase 
“normal value.” 


“That doesn’t mean land values pre- 
vailing when cotton was 20 to 25 cents 
4 pound, for such values were abnor- 
mally high,” he told the South Caro- 
lina Grange meeting. “Nor does it 
mean land values when cotton was 5 
to 6 cents a pound, for such prices 
were abnormally low.” 

So the bank has taken the ten year 
Period 1905-14 as representing the 
“normal value” of land—a period when 





cotton averaged 1214 cents a pound. 








OILS 
GREASES 


ERE is a helpful booklet that every 


farmer should have. It is called 
“Lubricating Farm Equipment” and is 
being sent free to farmers for the ask- 
ing. The booklet points out how, by 
proper care and lubrication, the farmer 
may avoid paying his share of the 
$400,000,000 American farmers are 
obliged to spend each year for replace- 
ment of their machinery, automobiles 
and implements. To get your free copy 
of “Lubricating Farm Equipment” just 
fill in and mail the coupon on this. 
page or address a postcard request 
to Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.), 
45 Nassau Street, New York City. 


tte 


“Lubricating Farm Equipment" i 





THIS INTERESTING 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE 


NATIONAL FARM COUNCIL 


featured in the new motion picture, 
“Bootleg” which is sponsored by the 
Council. If, you would like to see this 
entertaining movie in your community, 
write to the National Farm Council for 
Visual Education, 5 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, for information as to 


how this may be arranged. 





The nearest Sinclair agent or dealer can supply you 
with a complete line of high grade quality petre- 
leum products ~Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil — Sinclair 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil — Sinclair Tractor Oils — 
Sinclair Gasoline — Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene — 
Sinclair Cup & Axle Greases — Sinclair P. D. insect 
spray = Sinclair Stock Spray — All Sinclair Farm Oils. 





Tune in Monday evenings 
40 NBC Stations . .. SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 


Fill in this coupon to get your copy of the booklet, ‘‘Lubricating Farm Equipment.’’ 


NAME 


BOOKLET PREPARED AND PUBLISHED 


FOR VISUAL EDUCATION... 





GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 


Ty wm sasaeese sidiireece phessrticsens Secpueaiaiescackeeeetoaciadas 





ADDRESS. 





STATE. 








TOWN 


Mail to Dept. F Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.), 45 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BEAUTY LEAFLETS 
ALLY CARTER is ready to help you solve 


your beauty problems. Booklets on some of 
the commonest troubles are ready for free 


distribution, as follows :— 


O0000 


Be Yourself Beautifully. 

Real Foes of Beauty. 

Tricks in the Art of Applying Make-up. 
Why Have Wrinkles? 

Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure. 

Any of these may be had free by writing 


SALLY CARTER 
Birmingham, Ala. 














Eyes Open?..... 


most of us. Before we invest ten dollars, five hundred 


prudence dictates that we be informed. 


It is, the p ose of advertisements in this publication to inform i 
value of. the dood 

about practically everything you may wish or be required to buy. 
tisements regularly. 


| The Progressive F armer-Southern Ruralist 


s advertised. The advertising columns give you truth 


























Trial-and-error methods of buying are expensive—prohibitive for the purses of 
ollars, or fifty cents, ordinary 
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raise and sustain on the farm. 
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This 1500-pound gelding, owned by F. L. Fisher, 
pulls a 10-inch turn plow alone without a strain. 
And, this horse has never had shoulder sores. 


“I won’t work 
a horse 
without a pad” 


HAT’S the way F. L. Fisher, Route 
4, Mesquite, Texas, sums up his use 
of collar pads. It’s why you won't find 
galls or sore shoulders on his horses. 
Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads fill up 
the loosenessin collars when the horse’s 
neck shrinks under hard work. Collars 
fit. No rubbing nor chafing. Conse- 
quently, no galls, no sore shoulders, no 
lost time, and longer life from collars. 
Have a Tapatco Collar Pad in good 
condition for every animal you work. 
Better still, have two pads and use 
them alternately. They'll last longer. 
It’s economy to buy good pads, 
whether filled with fone stuffing, or 
genuine deer hair. Tapatco Pads are 
made from excellent quality drill. Stuff- 
ing is specially prepared. Hooks are 
fastened to pad by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment — patented Dec. 1, 
1914 — by means of machines patented 
by us. Identify genuine 
Tapatco Pads by the trade- 
mark stamped on every pad. 
At dealers everywhere. 4 






Valuable booklet on working horses profitably 


32 pages. Many illustra- 
tions. Written by experts, 
in most cases heads of Ani- 
mal Husbandry Depart- 
ments. Articles on taking 
care of horses, care of titles, 
breeding, reducing costs, 
multi-hitches, first aid, etc. 
Mail coupon for free copy. 








THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 61, Greenfield, Ohio. ° as 


GENTLEMEN: — Mail me FREE of “H 
to work your horses more profitably.” 0 


Write name and address plainly on the margin. 











Treat LAME HORSE 
while he WORKS 
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rings quick aid in relieving mus- 
cular soreness, swelli other ail- 
ments of strain or s Antiseptic 
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Use horses for power — power you 
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OUR thousand leading Alabama 

farmers, and equally that many 
farm women, are at present working 
hard to build the strongest farm or- 
ganization in the history of the state. 
This is being done to enable all farm- 
ers and farm. women of the state to 
take full advantage of the New Deal 
for agriculture and to help improve the 
agricultural and business conditions of 
the state and nation. 

Meetings of leading farmers have 
already been held in twenty South 
Alabama counties to discuss the pro- 
gram of organization. The first day 
the movement was started an average 
of 35 farmers became members in all 
these counties. This figure does not in- 
clude old members, most of whom re- 
new their membership on November 1. 


In Montgomery County 80 members 
were signed. Similar progress was 
made in Butler, Conecuh, Escambia, 
Baldwin, Sumter, Pickens, Tuscaloosa, 
Dallas, Perry, Choctaw, Clarke, Bibb, 
and other counties. 

The movement is to be extended into 
North Alabama and also into Central 
and Southeast Alabama. 


Learn Value of Organization 


Farmers are appreciating more than 
ever before the benefits derived 
through organization. Their attention 
was effectively called to this by the 
cotton production control program. 
Most farmers are convinced that had 
it not been for the emergency cotton 
control program cotton would now be 
4 or 5 cents a pound? And they know 
that this program would never have 
been put into effect without the long- 
time fight made by organizations for 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act un- 
der which it was made possible. 

Col. J. Litt Edwards, president, and 
C. W. Ashcraft, executive vice-presi- 
dent, of the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation are taking the lead in the 


HIO Experiment Station tests 

show that it is not advisable 
to subject pullets to all-pight lights 
to stimulate egg production. Old hens 
will withstand this successfully, but 
for pullets, use early morning lights 
only. It is further advised that too 
bright all-night lights should be 
avoided. A 10-watt lamp or.an or- 
dinary lamp is recommended and 
such lights should be directed toward 
the feed and water troughs rather 
than directly at the hens. For early 
morning lights for hens or pullets, a 
40- or 50-watt lamp with a reflector 
attached and placed six feet above the 
floor seems best. Lights usually prove 
most profitable during November and 
December when egg prices are gener- 
ally highest. 


2. The U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture ‘recommends that mules and 
horses be treated for bots one month 


_after the first freezing weather that 


lasts a day or two longer. After the 
first freezing weather eggs may be 
destroyed by washing horse or mule 
with a 2 per cent solution of cresol. 
Then, after about 30 days, have a vet- 
erinarian give the carbon disulphide 
treatment to rid the animal’s stomach 
of parasites. The eggs that hatch into 
these bot. worms are laid on the hair 
of the horse. Formerly it was thought 





ABSORBINE 


ALABAMA PUSHES ORGANIZATION 
To Get Full Value of New Deal For Agriculture 


By L. 0. BRACKEEN and 
WALTER L. RANDOLPH 


movement to build a strong organiza- 
tion in the state. 

“If farmers are going to get maxi- 
mum benefits out of the New Deal,’ 
says Colonel Edwards, “they must 
build a strong and efficient farm or- 
ganization to work with President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Wallace who 
are anxious to take the farmers in on 
the ground floor and make them a part 
of the New Deal. Agriculture can 
never be placed on equality with other 
industries as long as farmers are un- 
organized.” 

The powerful organization being 
built by Alabama farmers is not a 
business organization but “an educa- 
tional and public affairs organization.” 
It is the Farm Bureau, the purpose of 
which is stated in the constitution and 
by laws as follows :— 

The object of this Federation shall 
be through the united efforts of the 
county farm bureaus of the state to 
effectively organize, advance, and im- 
prove, in every way possible, the agri- 
cultural interests of the great Com- 
monwealth of Alabama, economically, 
educationally, and socially, and to co- 
Operate with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and our Land 
Grant College in making effective a 
national planned program of agri- 
culture. 

“The Alabama Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration shall not engage in business for 
profit, but it may promote, establish, 
and supervise such activities as may 
seem necessary and advisable to the 
Board of Directors.” 


Twelve Good Reasons 

Some of the reasons being advanced 
as to why farmers should immediately 
become members of a strong farm or- 
ganization are :— 

1. So that farmers may work with 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Wallace in improving agricultural con- 


GoopD FARMERS REMEMBER THAT— 


that after hatching the worms went 
directly to the animal’s stomach. New 
information shows that before going 
into the stomach the young bot worms 
spend from three four weeks in the 
animal’s tongue. 


3. Keep hogs off feed 18 to 24 hours 
before killing and handle them quietly 
and gently. This insures better bleed- 
ing and a better quality meat. The best 
and usually the cheapest pork comes 
from hogs weighing around 200 pounds. 


4. For pigs to be marketed next fall 
breed the sows before November 15 if 
possible. This will bring the pigs in 
March, and they can be gotten ready 
for market in September when prices 
are usually highest. 


5. To prevent spoiling it is essential 
that pork be chilled immediately after 
slaughter, either naturally or other- 
wise. The South Carolina Extension 
Service has just told of a farmer who 
built an ice box for $13 and chilled 800 
pounds of meat successfully by the 
use“ of only 600 pounds of ice. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
U. S. D. A., will furnish free plans 
and directions for making one of these 
boxes. 

6. Early Southern lambs should 
bring a good price next year because 
the Western ranges had a rather bad 










ditions. Through organization farmers 
can participate in directing the new 
program on agriculture. 

2. To make a united fight in reduc- 
ing the present farm tax burden and | 
placing taxation on the basis of “ability | ~ 
to pay.” 3 

3. To strongly advocate better school 
advantages for farm boys and girls and 
insist that school teachers be paid for 
their work just as other public officials 
receive their pay. 

4. To make a thorough study of 
state and county government and make 
constructive recommendations as to 
expenditures and efficiency. 

5. To promote legislation for the 
safety, protection, and benefit of agri- 
culture. 

6. To fight for an “Honest Dollar” 
which will give the dollar a stable pur- 
chasing power in terms of commodities 
and which will keep the farmers from 
having to pay a debt “which was a 10- 
bale debt when made and a 40-bale 
debt when due.” 

7.. To work toward making the agri- -} | 
cultural credit system farmer-owned | 
and farmer-controlled. 3 

8. To promote, establish, and super- }~ 
vise such codperative buying and sell- | | 
ing among farmers as may seem neces- | |} 
sary and beneficial to agriculture. 

9. To assist in developing the Ten- 
nessee Valley to bring cheaper power 
and fertilizer to farmers. 

10. To furnish an organized group 
and the machinery through which 
county farm and home demonstration 
agents may work in bringing about 
better agricultural conditions and in 
improving farm home life. 

11. To advocate full utilization of 
the resources of the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture and of the ]|© 
Land-Grant College, Experiment Sta- | 
tion, Extension Service, and the forces 
engaged in vocational education in ag- 
riculture and to work for the enlarge- 
ment of these agencies where needed. 

12. Other groups are highly organ- |” 
ized to look after their affairs; there- 
fore, it is very important for farmers to 
organize to promote and protect their }™ 
business. i 


PARLIN 
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year, which means little if any increase 
in sheep in these states. Just how | 
strong the demand for early Southern | 
lambs will be, will depend largely on 
general business conditions, but it 
seems as though the price should be | 
good if business conditions are such | 
that the demand is something like 7 
normal. 

7. The South Carolina Extension 
Service advises a wet mash for 
the pullets in the fall when egg 
prices are usually high. It causes them 
to eat more and stimulates production. 
Just enough liquid to make the mash — 
crumbly is desirable. Skimmilk is bet- 
ter than water. A new mixing for each 
feeding is recommended, 3 to 4 pounds © 
per 100 pullets. Some feed the wet © 
mash at noon, others around 4 p.m, © 
and still others just before dark. 

8. At least 3%4 and probably 4 square 
feet: of housing space is desirable for 
each pullet or hen. Less space means 
overcrowding and greater susceptibil- 
ity to disease. A house that keeps hens: 
dry and provides an even temperature 
is essential for best results. The reat 
and sides of the house should be tig 
with ventilation provided either by aft” 
open front or a front with sufficient” 























































































windows. Seven to ten inches of straw 
or hay put on planks or wire ne 
overhead will-aid materially in keep 
out cold. j 
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By TAIT 


OVEMBER is the month when 

preparations for the winter care 
of the livestock should be completed. 
The pastures become dry and woody, 
and only dry cattle and other mature 
stock should be left out after the first 
killing frosts. Young growing stock 
especially are usually best brought into 
winter quarters, or at least housed at 
night, and given extra. feed. 


{1 Little need be done in the lower two 
thirds of the South to protect livestock 
from cold temperatures, but protection 
from wind, rain, and mud areas much 
needed as is protection from snow 
storms and cold in the North. Heavily 
fed fattening beef cattle have been 
found to do better out in the open than 
when confined closely in barns in much 
colder weather than we have in the 
South, but this is no reason for as- 
suming that dairy cows and young 
growing animals do not need protec- 
tion from the cold rains and deep mud 
so common during our winters. 


§| In providing housing for the win- 
ter, drafts and dampness must be 
avoided. ,With three sides of .the shed 
or barn tight and a dry floor well bed- 
ded no further protection is needed. 
And by the way, dry bedding is essen- 
tial for the comfort and therefore for 
the well doing of all housed livestock. 
If it has not been provided, November 
is the time to gather it. Where small 
grains are grown and threshed, the 
bedding problem is solved, but in the 
cotton belt, where little small grain 
is grown, it is a serious problem for 
the livestock keeper. If attention is 
given to it, however, dry grass, leaves, 
pine straw, sawdust, and other bedding 
material may generally be provided. 


AIRY products were among the 
last farm products to feel the ef- 
fects of greatly reduced prices during 
the present depression. 

It takes about three years to breed a 
dairy cow and bring her into produc- 
tion. Also milk is-such a necessary 
food that consumption is not likely to 
be much reduced, except from severe 
financial pressure. 

But at present there are few indus- 
tties in this country suffering more 
from low prices and overproduction. 
Declining prices usually decrease pro- 
duction, but with the dairymen of this 


NEW LIVESTOCK PROBLEMS 


@ The “New. Deal” and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
present both problems and opportunities. On this page and page 35 Dr. 
Butler points to the prospect that pork will be higher—increasing the need 
for the South to produce its own. And he calls on Southern dairymen to 
put Uncle Sam behind a sound program for reducing the dairy surplus. 


Kill the Diseased and Unprofitable Cows 


BUTLER 


And as stated, it is essential to the sat- 
isfactory wintering of livestock. 


q7 If it is true that protection from 
the weather is less needed by heavily 
fed animals, it is equally true that less 
feed is required by dairy cows and 
young growing stock to obtain the same 
results, if they are protected from 
winter wind, rain, and mud. Although 
the weather is much milder, statistics 
published by the government show that 
more cattle die from “exposure” to 
weather in some of our Southern 
States than in extreme Northern 
States. Of course, these are the kind 
of “statistics” which are sometimes 
called. “lies,” for the cattle in the 
South die much more from an absence 
of suitable feed than from an absence 
of protectidn from the winter. The 
moral is that our livestock do not get 
enough feed. Not only not enough 
feed, but what feed they do get is too 
often not suited to their needs. This 
is particularly true of dairy cows and 
young stock of nearly all kinds. 


Mud here in the South is much 
worse than snow in the northern 
country. But it is not more ex- 
pensive to protect our stock from 
mud than it is to protect stock from 
snow and cold in the North. The dif- 
ference is they do it and we do not. 


1 This montk is the time to breed 
the sows for next year’s home pork 
supplies. Pigs farrowed in March, 
if fed even moderately well, will reach 
200 to 225 pounds, the most’ suitable 
weight for producing good pork, by 
November por December, which is as 
soon as sufficiently cool weather for 
chilling the meat may be expected. 


If these be facts, and they are—that 
the low producing and unprofitable 
cows, cows that would be unprofitable 
even in good times, are responsible for 
the surplus and low prices of dairy 
products—then it ought not to be a 
difficult task to reduce dairy produc- 
tion. So far as the public can see, the 
attention of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration seems to have 
been directed to the adjustment of the 
serious condition of the producers of 
market or fluid milk and the milk trade 
of the larger cities. 


To one on the outside it appears that 


country, production has increased in 
spite of declining prices. Dairy produc- 
tion has increased because of increased 
numbers of dairy cattle. On January 
1, 1933, there were 3.3 per cent more 
dairy heifers than January 1, 1932. 


Another reason why dairy produc- 
tion has not decreased. is that farm- 
ers were obliged to use every means 
Possible to secure cash income to meet 
necessary expenses, and so the poor 
cows which would bring so little for 
beef were still kept at low costs and 
increased the surplus. In fact, these 





low producing unprofitable cows are 


| fésponsible for the overproduction and 
the low prices of dairy products. But 


a 


the 
¢lined probably because of the feeding 


actual production per cow de- 


less grain. 








to have reduced production by the re- 
moval of the diseased and unprofitable 
cows from the dairy herds of the coun- 
try would have been a much more ef- 
fective and easier solution of the pro- 
ducer’s problems, and would have had 
a greater effect in raising prices. 


If the surplus sows could be bought 
and slaughtered and their carcasses 
used for feeding the idle millions, who 
must be fed this winter, it ought to be 
equally feasible to slaughter the un- 
profitable cows and can the meat to 
feed the same idle millions. 


It seems that the dairymen of this 
country are sleeping on their rights 
and suffering. tremendous avoidable 
losses, by not demanding that some 
effective measure for reducing produc- 
tion be put into effect more promptly. 





























































etter footwear 
for the entire family 


For more than thirty-five years, millions of people 
have learned to depend on this Red Ball trade-mark. 
They have found, through experience, that you just 
can’t beat Ball-Band for long, hard service at all 
seasons of the year and in all kinds of weather. 
They have discovered, too, that no matter what a 
family needs in the way of festwear, they are almost 
sure to find it among the hundreds of styles bearing 
the famous Red Ball trade-mark. Moreover, each 
Ball-Band product embodies exclusive features—in 
workmanship, in materials, in styling—that assure 
FULL VALUE for every penny invested, as well as 
perfect, all-round foot comfort and lasting satisfac- 
tion. Glance through the suggestions on this page. 
Decide now to outfit the family this fall and winter 
with this dependable footwear. There’s sure to be a 
Ball-Band dealer near you. If you don’t know him 
already—write us. If he doesn’t carry all the items 
you want, he will be glad to order them for you. 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. in, 
473 Water Street + Mishawaka, Ind. 


, FOR MEN AND BOYS 
For men and boys there is a wide variety of Ball-Band 
Boots and Shoes for work on the farm and in town. 
For sportsmen there is especially designed Rubber 
and Leather Footwear. For boys there are fast out- 
door and indoor Sport Shoes and Athletic Socks. In 
fact, Ball-Baod takes care of every need with fine- 
fitting, long-wearing footwear that gives the.utmost 
in satisfaction and 


FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 

In designing Ball-Band Footwear for women and girls, 
careful attention is given to style and convenience. 
There are trim, comfortable Arctics and smart Gaiters. 
There are satin-finish, feather-weight ‘‘Ariel’’ Rub- 
bers of surprising neatness. And gay fabric Summer 
Sandals in an array of styles. Ball-Band always 
meets the prevailing mode, and at the same time 
y provides extra comfort and economy. 


BALL-BAND 


BETTER FOOTWEAR. | 
























































“AW COME 
ON POP! 


-.. IT’S 
ALMOST DAYLIGHT” 





Acres of territory to hunt... 
a gun over your shoulder 
—a belt full of hard-hitting 
ammunition . . . what red- 
blooded man or boy doesn’t 
want to be afield early, these 
crisp November mornings? 
Make the most of the sea- 
son! Shoot square with your 
gun, your game-bag and your- 
self. Tell your dealer you want 
the best ammunition made! 
Peters High Velocity Shells— 
long-range, hard-hitting. Peters 
Rustless Victor Shells — for 
quail, rabbit, snipe, woodcock 
and grouse. Then, when you 
catch the quarry across your 
sights ... POW! ... and 
brother, “it’s in the bag!” 











FREE! To help you see exactly how 
shot loads act when fired, Peters actually 
photographs shot strings leaving the muz- 
zle of the gun. 
of this interesting new booklet, entitled, 
“Visible Ballistics.” The Peters Cartridge 
Company, Dept. K-35, Kings Mills, Ohio. 


Write for your free copy 





PETERS 





make the farmer’s head swim! 


HE most interesting recent hap- 

pening in the cotton world was 
the decision of the government to lend 
up to 10 cents a. pound on the present 
‘ crop, so that farmers may hold their 
cotton until prices are nearer their 
fair exchange value, this price to be 
set on low middling or better as to 
grade, 7%-inch or better as to staple, 
and 8 cents a pound on low middling 
or better and under % staple, to all 
farmers agreeing to put 40 per cent of 
their acreage into the government’s 
rental plan. The loan value will. be 
stepped up 45 cents a bale for each 
month after October. This will cover 
carrying charges and interest. The in- 
terest rate to farmers will be 4 per cent. 
The cotton must be stored in the near- 
est acceptable warehouse. The farmer 
may sell at any time or hold his cotton 
as he sees fit, until the price goes above 
15 cents, at which time the government 
may force a sale if it desires. If the 
price goes below 10 cents, the govern- 
ment stands the loss. 


{{ The cotton surplus still remains so 
large that there is no reason to expect 
any material advance in cotton prices 
except that engendered by a general 
advance in the all-commodity price 
level. Yet the sky is getting clearer 
and there are fewer clouds on the 
cotton farmer’s economic horizon. 
This year’s: world carry-over of 
American cotton—11,597,000 bales—is 
much smaller than was expected a few 
months ago, and compares with 12,- 
961,000 bales a year ago. World mill 
consumption of all cotton totaled 24,- 
332,000 running bales in the 1932-33 
season, compared with 22,319,000 bales 


LANS are being made by the Fed- 

eral government to take 40,000,000 
pounds of surplus butter off the mar- 
ket for the use of the unemployed. A 
1% to 1 cent a pound processing tax 
will be levied to finance this and other 
production deals. It is expected that 
ultimately production control for but- 
ter and other dairy products will be 
attempted by the removal of cull cows. 


"{ The National Corn-Hog Producers 
Committee of 25 has recommended to 
the A. A. A. a plan calling for the fix- 
ation of hog prices, f. o. b. Chicago, by 
not later than November 1, at their 
pre-war relationship with prices of 
things that farmers buy. The plan also 
calls for a 20 per cent reduction of the 
corn acreage in 1934, and the emergency 
conversion of hogs into food for needy 
families when necessary in the future 
to support a parity price level. Other 
features of the plan call for a process- 
ing tax of $2 per hundredweight on live 
hogs; a bonus payment of $1 per hun- 
dredweight on all hogs weighing less 
than 220 pounds to hog producers who 
will agree to reduce their corn acre- 
age, and a corn benefit of 30 cents per 
bushel of average production on the 
number of acres in the 1934 corn acre- 
age allotment. 


"1 The hog killing campaign has made 
little difference in the supply of pork 
that would otherwise have been 





WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


@ In the agricultural world nowadays things happen fast enough to 
Out of carloads of news material, we 
try to condense each month the facts of most significance and value to 
readers. This month finds important developments in nearly every field. 


in 1931-32. Most of the increase was 
in the consumption of American cot- 
ton. The 14,176,000 bales of American 
cotton consumed in 1932-33 represented 
an increase of 1,851,000 bales over the 
previous season, and was the largest 
since 1928-29. 


"{ For many years—over a century— 
Great Britain has been the world’s 
greatest cotton cloth exporting nation. 
Now Japan claims that honor. With 
depreciated currency and lower wages, 
Japan’s vigorous young textile indus- 
try, starting 75 years later than 
Britain’s, has peddled its cotton goods 
in every corner of the world. Desper- 
ately combatting Japan’s trade expan- 
sion, Great Britain influenced India 
to increase its cotton goods tariff. 
Japan promptly retaliated by boycot- 
ting Indian cotton. Of course this 
means that Japan will buy more cotton 
from the South. 


qf A marked improvement in the staple 
quality of American cotton in the last 
four years is reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. In 1929, 
20 per cent of the crop was shorter 
than %-inch, but only 6 per cent of 
the 1932 crop fell below this length. 
The improvement in the length of 
shorter cottons has been so great that 
the entire crop has gained 1-32 of an 
inch, attaining last year an average 
length of 15-16. This yeae up to Sep- 
tember 30, only 3.6 per cent of the crop 
is shorter than %-inch, while in grade 
over 3% is middling white or better. 
Only 4.1 per cent is untenderable on 
future contract because of either grade 
or staple deficiencies. 


Livestock and Poultry to Get Help 


slaughtered from October 1 to Janu- 
ary 1. Very few of the pigs purchas- 
ed by the government would have gone 
to market until after January 1. After 
that date, however, a reduced hog sur- 
plus is in prospect and that should 
have a stimulating influence on prices. 


11 The special crops section of the A. 
A. A. is now working on a plan to help 
the poultr producers. How to increase 
the price of poultry and eggs is a dif+ 
ficult problem for a number of rea- 
sons, among which the following are 
important :— ; 


1. Poultry is produced on such a 
large number of farms. 


2. Producers get into and out of the 
poultry game so quickly, causing rapid 
fluctuation in supply available and 
therefore in price. 


3. Cold storage surplus is 50 per 
cent greater than last year, and must 
be considered before any price raising 
plan is effective. 


Poultry and eggs are not included 
as basic. commodities and therefore 
production control as applied to wheat 
and cotton cannot be used to raise 
prices. However, something must be 
done or poultry producers will be 
found with higher prices for feed, la- 
bor, and living, without corresponding 
increases in the prices of the things 
they have to sell, 
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IT’S SAFER AND 

















MORE EFFECTIVE IT TASTES 
BECAUSE YOU JUST LIKE 
CHEW. IT. CHEWING 





GUM? 






























YES, Feen-a-mint tastes just like any 
refreshing mint gum. You chew it and be. 
cause you chew it, the medicine is distrix’ 
buted bit by bit through the intestines, ~ 
insuring a — natural action! That 
makes it safer and more efficient. It’s the 
modern way to take a laxative. 


Feen-a-mint 


FOR CONSTIPATION - | 4 
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Next time you buy — a ’ 
calomel ask for ti: 
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calomel compound tab- : 
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—Safe—Sure. q x : 
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ALL ELECTRIC EH 
NO BATTERIES > 









BEST TONE OF 
ALL RADIOS§ 










L.TATRO 32 VOLT 
Farm Light Plant Radio 


Don’t buy any radio until you see and heat 
the sensational beauty and performance of 
the 1933 L. Tatro. Greatest operating ecom- 
omy too... just plug it into any 32- 
light socket. 


Never before such an astounding value. +s 
its preference by thousands make the Le 
Tatro America’s Favorite Farm Radio. 


Mail the coupon today for full details and 
name of nearest L. Tatro dealer. 
L. TATRO PRODUCTS CORP, 
Dept. 35 Decorah, Iowa 

































L, TATRO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. 35 ... Decorah, lowa 


Send full details of the 1933 L. Tatre 
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HE old saying that nature usually 
balances up things pretty well cer- 
tainly proved true this season. 

From midsummer on through the 
fall I have never seen such a profusion 
of vegetables on a limited area. And 
the quality was superb! 

All of this emphasizes the point that 
sometime during the season the rains 
and weather will be right and that the 
only safe thing to do is to start plant- 
ing vegetables early and keep it up late. 
Those who made all their plantings in 
spring and early summer this year and 
then quit, got little for their efforts. At 
least, this is true in my section, as we 
had a cold spring, dry early summer, 
but then ideal rains and weather for 
growing during midsummer and fall. 


Plantings Over, Plan for 1934 


The planting season for this year in 
the garden has about passed, but those 
who would get the most from the gar- 
den will start right now—yes, right 
here in November—to getready for 
next year’s garden. Any land not grow- 
ing vegetables or a cover crop should 
be broken and given a heavy broadcast 
application of stable manure. Leave it 
in the rough for the winter. Treated 
this way the ground will dry out and 
warm up earlier and thus permit ear- 
| lier planting. 

To aid in insect and disease control, 
I} old cornstalks, bean vines, and other 
similar material should now be taken 
off the ground and thrown in gullies 
bout the place or burned. This mate- 
jal of course will do good, if allowed 
to rot on the ground and turned under. 
But because it usually harbors insect 
d fungus pests it is best to destroy 
| it and depend on stable manure, cover 
“crops, and commercial fertilizer for 





-| getting rich soils. 


Roasting ear corn is good in mid- 
| summer, quite good in late summer 

and early fall, but just before frost it’s 
awiully good. I made eight different 
plantings of roasting ear corn this 
year, and so had practically a continu- 
_0us supply from midsummer until late 


-}| October. I start early and make a 


planting every two to three weeks un- 
til early August. 

This year I made a planting of snap- 
beans on September 21. These may or 
‘™ay not produce beans before frost, 
but I have succeeded frequently in se- 
curing a crop when planting as late as 
September 5 to 8, and I wanted to try 
it at this later date. 


Those having lettuce growing either 


| iti the open or in coldframe should give 





| 4 top-dressing of some of the readily 


-| available nitrogens now. Spread it on 


ground around the plants, keeping 
the leaves, and cultivate it in, 


It takes the right varieties, rightly cared for to grow ’em like this. 


How My GARDEN GROWS 


Set Berries, Store Vegetables, Plan for 1934 
By L. A. NIVEN 


using approximately a teaspoonful of 
the fertilizer for each-plant. 


Storing Potatoes, Tomatoes 


If I do not dig my fall Irish pota- 
toes as soon as the frost kills the vines, 
I cut off the tops with a hoe. The bet- 
ter plan is to dig as soon as mature, 
or certainly immediately after the tops 
are killed, and store them. However, I 
carried them through the bigger part 
of the last winter, letting them remain 
right in the ground. When this is done 
I run a furrow or two on each side of 
the rows, throwing up enough dirt to 
be sure the potatoes are deep enough 
in the ground to prevent freezing. 


Those having green tomatoes or 
sweet peppers on the vines just before 
frost may prolong the tomato and pep- 
per season by picking the green but 
mature fruits, wrapping them individ- 
ually in pieces of paper, and putting 
in pantty or elsewhere. Put where 
they will not freeze and take out, un- 
wrap, and put in a warm place as the 
tomatoes or peppers are desired. They 
may be stored without- wrapping but 
this is desirable. Only those that are 
about grown in size will ripen well. 
If time is scarce and frost is right at 
hand, pull up the vines and hang them 
tops down under a shelter or in a barn 
where they will not freeze, and then 
pick off the grown tomatoes or pep- 
pers as needed. 


Time to Set Strawberries 


I don’t believe there is a better month 
to set strawberry plants in the home 
garden than November and December. 
Those who do not have a patch will do 
well to prepare a good piece of ground 
now and set plants this month or next. 
For earliest berries, Missionary is the 
variety generally grown. The klon- 
dyke is probably grown over a large 
area than any other, although the 
Blakemore, a comparatively new berry, 
is being very largely planted. Aroma 
is a good variety and is liked by many 
because it produces a larger berry than 
either the Missionary or Klondyke. 
These four varieties are excellent and 
no mistake will be made in planting 
them. Where some other variety has 
proved best in one’s own section, that 
variety should be planted. 


Those who haven’t fertilized their 
strawberries this fall should give them 
a liberal application of a complete fer- 
tilizer now; 600 to 1,000 pounds per 
acre is by no means excessive. Many 
use as much as 1,500 to 2,000 pounds. 
Remember that it is during the fall and 
early winter that the fruit buds are 
formed on the strawberry plants that 
produce berries next spring, and late 
summer and fall is the proper time to 
fertilize them. 






















LOOKING A TAPE-MEASURE 
STRAIGHT IN THE EYE! 

















WHEN you take HANES Wonderwear out of the 
box, chest and trunk-measure look you straight in 
the eye! For the measurements are knit and cut 
into the suit. Common-sense care when you wash 
HANES keeps it the size the label says! 
















And that’s what keeps a man happy in HANES. 
Nothing grips or rips, when he bends over to lace 
his shoes. Nothing clutches the crotch, when he 
stretches and strains on the end of a hayfork. He 
can wrench and reach as much as he wants— 
HANES moves with him like a shadow! 










Get hold of a heavyweight HANES. Run your 
hand around inside and ruffle the downy fabric. 
It’s as soft as the fuzz on a newly hatched chick— 
even along the seams! When HANES snuggles 
across a man’s chest, there’s not a chance for chills 
or chattering teeth! 

















Look at the cuffs on the legs 
and arms of HANES. You can 
see they’re on to stay! Test the 
stitching ...try the buttons... 
look at the double seam in the 
shoulders. It can’t come out! 
If your regular store doesn’t 
have HANES, please write P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 



































































There are all sorts and sizes R 

of HANES—shirts and draw- ‘Q<" 

ers as well as union suits. 

The Heavyweight Champion 
is illustrated. 




































“THE HOUSE 
IS 
SAVED” 


“Get help! My house is on fire!” These are the excited 
words that came to a telephone operator from a farmer 
near Gothenburg, Nebraska. In the space of minutes, his 
neighbors were on hand. Quickly they formed a bucket 


brigade and saved the home. 


In time of urgent need, emergency, catastrophe, you 
turn to your telephone. Over its wires you send your voice 
to doctor, veterinarian, neighbor. You use it to reassure 
and comfort an absent member of the family, to shorten 
the hours of the day with a social call. It brings the latest 
market reports, takes a hand in many business transac» 
tions, keeps you in touch with the outside world. 

. Day in and day out, your telephone is on the job. 
Its helpful service is invaluable to you on the farm. 
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Special Magazine Bargains 
These Special Dollar magazine club offers will be withdrawn 


soon: Get your order in today — This opportunity 
may not come again soon, act now ! 
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LITTLE FARMING EXPERIENCES 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


@ We are happy to announce that Mr. Firor has returned as a regular 
contributor to Progressive Farmer-Ruralist. A member of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia staff, with a broad farm experience, he writes of 
close to home experiences that touch us all. 


A New Deal in Credit 


NUMBER of farmers told me 
the past summer and fall that they 
did not want to borrow money through 
any association if it was required that 
they buy stock in it. I asked a farmer 


friend why this strong objection to 


buying stock in a credit association. 

“Early in 1932 I made arrangements 
with the Blank Credit Corporation for 
a crop loan of $4,000,” he said. “This 
corporation was fostered by the gov- 
ernment and had widely known men 
for its directors. I was required to 
take $800 in stock. I needed all of the 
$4,000. I found that I could borrow 
half of this $800 from the government. 
So I gave my note to one branch of 
the government for $400 and put up 
$400 additional. 

“T was told that as long as I was a 
stockholder I could borrow money 


. through this credit corporation. This 


sounded better for the future. At the 
end of the year I paid back the $4,000 
borrowed with interest but later found 
that I had lost my stock. In reality I 
had only $3,600 to use but paid interest 
on $4,000 and still owe the govern- 
ment $400. That is the reason why 
farmers do not want to buy stock in a 
credit corporation.” 

The plan for next year is to organ- 
ize local credit corporations through 
which farmers can borrow from the 
Intermediate Credit Banks. Farmers 
must be convinced that these locals 
will succeed; and for the good of the 
South they must start sound, and re- 
main sound. 


Buying a Farm Today 

“Now is a good time to buy a 
farm,” I said to a farmer friend 
last week. He said, “You are right in 
a way but you are wrong in advising 
farmers to buy farms, now.” 


Of course I was interested in his 
reasons for disagreeing with me. Most 
of us are. And the farmer told me his 
experience. Summarized, it was :— 


“T have been trying to buy a farm 
for over a year on the theory that now 
is a good time to buy. I have searched 
for some base to compare farm values 
with. I have taken the pre-war years. 
The farms I have tried to buy have 
been priced at a figure about the same 
as they would have sold for before the 
World War or somewhat higher, but 
none of these farms was the same as 
before the World War. 


“One of 200 acres, for example, for 
which the: insurance company asked 
$40 an acre changed hands in 1912 for 
exactly $40 an acre. But then it had 
200,000 feet of saw timber and a fresh 
field of forty acres which now is 
mostly gullies. Another farm which 
sold for $30 an acre before the World 
War can be bought today for $20 but 
before the World War it was a part 
of a community with a school and 
church and a group of farmers who 
owned their farms. Today there is no 
school, no church, only one old farmer 
left of the farm owners, and the coun- 
ty has permitted the road to the county 
seat to get into bad shape. 

“On still another, the loan company 
lent $5,000 in 1919 and want to get 


their money back with interest. Yes,” 
the farmer said, “now is a good time 
to, buy a farm, but, brother, shop 
around and be sure to buy on this mar- 
ket a farm that is worth today what 
you pay for it.” 


A City Job vs. Farming 

Recently a student in- one of 
my classes asked me, “What is 
the difference between money wages 
and real wages?” In searching around 
through the recesses of my mind to 
get an illustration quickly I happened 
to remember what a young farmer of 
the Piedmont region told me in this 
connection. 

He had been raised on a farm. 
Money was scarce, although there was 
always an abundance of food and com- 
fortable shelter. He had heard about 
the big wages of the city. So he went 
to town and got a job and made more 
money the first two months than his 
father’s family had in a year. He got 
married; and also his wages were in- 


creased. Some of the money was put [J 


aside for a rainy day. 
Then he became ill. He saw that / 
his money would not last long in the ” 
city, so he picked up his wife and four 
children and went back to his fath- } 
er’s. The savings were sufficient. to [ 
take care of the family until. he got 
well and buy enough equipment to 
start farming in a small way. - 
This young farmer said: “The city 
pays more money but it is a dreadful 
place when one is sick and out of a 
job. The farm gives me a feeling of 
security that I could never have in the 
city. I believe it is a better place to 
bring up the children. I am going to 
stay here and not go back to the city.” 


Saving for a Rainy Day 


Saving for a rainy day has been a 
good practice in the past and _ still. 
is; even though it does not always 
work out. I ran into a little story 
which shows that now and then the 
man who has been frugal and saving 
may have hard luck and get into seri- 
ous financial difficulties. 


“My father came to this country 
from Europe,” I was told. “He came 
to this town near which I live today. He 
taught all of us to work and to save. 
When he died he owned 2,000 acres of 
fine land. He willed me this farm and 
some cash money. 

“T had worked for him for years and 
saved $4,000. I decided that father 
had been wise in his plan of saving. 
So, I put my $4,000 in the bank for a 
rainy day and used the money father 
left to improve the farm he willed me. 


“Then the rainy day came in 1928. 
The bank in which I had my money 
failed and I lost it. I suppose I lost 
my head for I decided to make it back 
quick. So the next year I borrowed 
$3,000 at another bank and expanded 
my cotton acreage. You know- what 
happened. I paid back about half of 
it. If it had not been for the Federal 
Land Bank making me a loan last 
January, the bank would have sold me 
out. Now, I am going back to the 
teachings of my father which are: Be | 
frugal, save, live well, and do not try | 
to get rich farming.” 
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jNEW CAREY-%e¢ SMOKE-SALT 


| GREAT BOON TO FARMERS! 


1} FAMOUS CAREY LABORATORIES 
| PERFECT IMPROVED MEAT CURE 
TTHAT TAKES ALL GUESSWORK 
7 0UT OF HOME MEAT-CURING! 


A THOUSAND TIMES 
BETTER THAN THE 
OLD SMOKEHOUSE 


OUR HAMS ARE 

NEVER UNDER- 

CURED OR TOO 
SMOKY 











“} CURING MEATS AT HOME AMAZED! 


Cures and Smoke-Flavors Meat in 

One Operation ... Quicker... 

Easier ... With Never-Failing, 
Uniform Results! 





™ 


"Already thousands who thought they were satisfied with 
‘dlder methods are turning to this new and vastly better way! 
‘Proving for themselves that “‘Carey-ized’’ Smoke-Salt is a 
@eat step forward in home-curing methods. For it gives 
better quality meats that stay good longer. Reduces the whole 
curing process—salting, sugar-curing and smoke-flavoring— 
into one single operation . . . and then does the complete job 
— quicker, easier, more thoroughly than 
DEALERS ever before. No drudgery, extra ex- 
i chieplete details pense and varying results of the old 
Unusual new profit smokehouse. And a superior cure— 
aly tinged Seg more uniform and accurate—than 

Kateks any ordinary smoke-salt can pos- 
“sibly give. 


AREY-IZE 























Y SALT CO., Hutchinson, Kans., or Winnfield, La. 2/19 Sugar Cure 





WHAT A 
MARVELOUS NEW 
SMOKE FLAVOR 


THRU AND THRU 


yf 


(YET IT HAS THE 
TENDERNESS 
OF FINEST 





EXPERTS THRILLED... ASTONISHED 
OVER ADDED FLAVOR PRODUCED 


BY CAREY-IZED PROCESS! 


Demonstration at Carey Laboratories Shows Remarkable 
Superiority of Carey-ized Smoke-Salt Over Ordinary 
Smoke-Salts and Common Meat-Curing Methods 


YES, the experts, familiar with 
usual meat-curing methods, were 
frankly amazed at the extra fine flavor 
“Carey-ized”” Smoke-Salt gives hams 
and bacon. Yet there’s a real reason 
for better flavor—surer results, ‘“Carey- 
ized” Smoke-Salt is made of pure, 
Carey meat salt, of just the right grain 
and strength, combined with a well- 
balanced sugar-cure—and flawless, 
doubly refined and condensed wood 
smoke. All these ingredients are scien- 
tifically blended in exact proportion— 
smoking strength pre-determined—by 
the exclusive ‘‘Carey-ized” process. 
You use this improved smoke-salt 
just like meat salt. Almost at once it 
strikes into the meat—penetrates every 
tissue faster—gives a thorough, even, 
perfect cure—through and through 
the meat. Never any disappointments. 
Never any under-cured or too smoky 
hams and bacon. And more protection 
against spoilage during weather changes. 


“‘Carey-ized’’Smoke-Salt is all ready to 
use. Nothing to add. No objectionable 
chemical substances in it. Yet it costs 
no more than ordinary smoke-salts. 
For best results this season, ask your 
dealer for ‘‘Carey-ized”” Smoke-Salt. 


FREE BOOK and FREE SAMPLE 


of NEW SAUSAGE SEASONING 


Free book tells all about this amazing 
new method. It’s filled with pictures and 
easy to follow information in simple lan- 
guage. Includes practical information on 
home - butchering, latest recipes, etc. 
Every farm family should have this book. 
32 mighty helpful pages. 
A book that can save 
you dollars... and it’s 
FREE. Coupon also 
brings free sample of 
New ‘‘Carey-ized’”’ Sau- 
sage Seasoning, enough 
to season 3 Ibs. ; 
Just write our nearest 
office. 
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FREE 

Sample of 

SAUSAGE 
SEASONING 


“Carey- *' way. Nothing to 
add or mix. 25c for 10-oz. can, 
which seasons 30 Ibs. _ 

At most dealers. Or mail! cou- 
pon for FREE SAMPLE. 








Just Mail Coupon 


SMOKE - 
SALT 


(Address the office nearest you) 
CAREY SALT CO., Dept. R-20, Hutchinson, Kansas, or Winnfield, Louisiana 


Rush your new book, “Easy Meat Curing—the ‘Carey-ized’ Way.” 
Also send free sample of Sausage Seasoning. 
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@ Of North Carolina and Kentucky an- 
cestry and Texas rearing, Miss Hill grew 
up on a Southern farm, taught Southern 
farm boys and girls for a time, and has 
since done and directed home demonstration 
work in a vast area of rural Texas. She 
loves Southern rural women and girls and 
knows their problems by being one of them. 


ITH this issue Miss Sallie Fletcher 

Hill of Texas becomes editor of 

Home Department of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 
succeeding Miss Lois P. Dowdle of Geor- 
gia who has resigned to become director 
of the American Institute of Home-grown 
Fats and Oils in Washington, D. C. 


That we regret to give up Miss Dowdle 
goes without saying. That she is one of 
the ablest women leaders the Southern 
States has yet produced has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated. It was proved again 
in the irresistibly attractive offer which ai 
finally carried her to her new connection. 
Miss Dowdle in 1927 gave up the posi- 
tion of director of girls’ club work in 
Georgia to become editor of the home de- 
partment of The Southern Ruralist and 
retained this position in the consolidation 
of the Ruralist with The Progressive 
Farmer in 1930. The many friends she 
has made these last six years will join us 
in all good wishes for her future. 

We repeat that we regret to lose Miss 
Dowdle. But having said this, we take 
great delight in announcing a successor 
who will fully maintain the high stand- 
ards of editorial excellence established by 
Miss Dowdle and Mrs. Hutt as her pre- 
decessors. In fact, in looking over all of 
Dixie for her successor, Miss Dowdle 
joined the other members of our organi- 
zation in saying, “The very first person 
we should try to get is Miss Hill of Texas.” 

For we have had experience with Miss 
Hill. For a time she served as associate 
editor of the Home Department with Miss Dowdle, and 
made good so emphatically that we know she is no 
experiment in her new work. She has already proved 
her abundant fitness for the job. 





A Farmer Herself and Daughter of Farmers 


N FACT, it would seem as if by inheritance, birth, 

rearing, training, and experience, Miss Hill could 
hardly have been better equipped for her new duties. 
Born and reared on a Southern farm and_ having 
spent all her life so far in work among Southern farm 
folk, she knows their needs not merely from study but 
from being one of them herself. And when we set out 
a few weeks ago to get her to edit our Home Department, 
we found that she has a farm of her own and could not 
come until she could make new plans for its operation! 
So she indeed qualifies as “one of us.” 


Her ancestors, too, have all been farmers. The Hill 
family moved from North Carolina to Kentucky in 1791, 
and her father left Kentucky for Navarro County, Texas, 
in 1887 and later married into another Kentucky-bred 
family there—the Fletchers. Of her father’s family Miss 
Hill makes this significant commentary: “The records 
show that they have been especially active in building 
churches and schools in the wilderness—log at first as 
was the custom in all frontier country.” So the family 
was interested not only in growing crops and raising 
stock but also in enriching country life, and Miss Hill 
has “carried on” in this tradition. 


Training and Experience Qualify Her 


RADUATING first from West Texas State Teach- 

ers’ College and then obtaining her B.S. degree in 
home economics at George Peabody College in Nashville, 
Tenn., Miss Hill taught several sessions in Texas rural 
schools. and became especially interested in boys’ and 
girls’ club work. She next became county. home agent 
in Kaufman County, then studied a year 
in Columbia University, resumed home 
agent work: in Tarrant County, and later 
was appointed district home demonstra- 
tion agent in Northeast Texas. In sum- 
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Miss Sature F. Hinr 
BEcomMES Home Epiror 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


mer at Peabody College she helped train county home 
agents from the 16 Southern States. 


Quitting this position for a time to serve as associate 
editor of our Home Department, she resigned to become 
district home agent for a veritable empire in West Texas 
—one of the largest “home agent districts” on the conti- 
nent. Look at a map of Texas beginning at Waco just 
south of Dallas and continuing 800 miles west to El Paso 
on the Mexican border, and you can vision the magnitude 
and variety of area in Miss Hill’s territory—an area 
several times as large as the average American state. 


In her home section and in several years’ service as 
district agent in 30 counties in Northeast Texas, Miss 
Hill had worked under conditions much like those in 
the Old South and Southeast. Her new territory ac- 
quainted her with the real Southwest and its peculiar 
problems. Of this territory she has just left Miss Hill 
has this to say :— 


“McLennan County, where Waco is situated, is es- 
sentially interested in cotton and dairy farming. Tom 
Green County is the center of the sheep and goat country. 
Midland and west to El Paso, also in the Big Bend 
country, we have a cattle raising area. Brown and 
Runnels counties have large turkey raising and shipping 
interests. El Paso and Pecos counties have irrigation 
projects with their particular problems of gardening and 
farming. In all this area, in addition to regular home 
demonstration activities, I studied farm and ranch con- 
ditions, and possibilities of utilizing home-grown prod- 
ucts—raw wool and mohair, cull turkeys for canning, 
encouraged dry land gardens and cheese making from 
surplus milk, etc.” 

It will be seen that Miss Hill comes to us with a knowl- 
edge of the needs of all classes of Southern rural women 
based, as we have said, on her own farm birth and 
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‘THE SOUTHERN HOME, 


SALLIE F HILL, EDITOR 









rearing and daily experience since then, 


ducing Miss Hill as her associate :— 


our paper will reflect that love in an ep. 


home and its ideals.” 

That her knowledge of farm hope 
problems, coupled with a real love of farm 
eople, will make Miss -Hill one of the 
most successful home department editors 


prediction. In her new task she asks the 


teachers, to whose fellowship she has be. 
longed, as well as that of our great army 
of home-making readers for whose service 
her life has been the best possible prepa- 
ration. 





This Is Bulb Planting Month 
By T. H. McHATTON 
L ONG before the snow has left the 
4North, Southern fields and gardens 
are filled with jonquils and narcissi. The 
shipping of these blooms in January, Feb- 
ruary, and March to the cities of the East 


industry in some sections. 

Bulb production has also made a good 
start in several of the Southern States, 
These bulbs are used for forcing as well 
as outdoor planting. Tests have shown 
these Southern-grown bulbs as well adapt- 
ed for greenhouse use as those formerly 
imported from Holland. 

November ‘is the proper season for 
planting bulbs for early flowering in the 
South. During the comparatively warm 
winter, root formation progresses rapidly 
and vigorous blooms are had by February. 
Gardeners may 
clumps now, resetting at proper distances 
or in new places. In good soil, little atten- 
tion need be given to any cultivation or 
fertilization. Cover the tops from two to 
four inches and let alone. 

Bulbs for midwinter bloom should also be planted 
now. Place a few cinders in the pot for drainage, cover the 
bulbs an inch or so with good soil, and put in a cool, 
dark place for two or three weeks, then bring into the 
light and heat to force for bloom. 

Lilies, iris, cannas, and all such plants may be set 





in the open now. Growth will not take place until spring, 


but fall set plants make an early, vigorous start, giving 
a wealth of bloom during the summer. 





What Suggestions Have You? 
By SALLIE F. HILL 
be ASSUMING the position which Miss Dowdle has 
directed so successfully, I am looking forward with 
genuine happiness to the opportunity of working with 
almost one million farm homes in the South. 


As one means of enabling the Home Department 
better to serve the needs of rural homes and as a means 





As Miss Dowdle herself wrote in intro. 4 


thusiastic support of the Southern farm 7 


the South has yet had is our confident | 





cooperation of home agents and rural — 





and Middle West has become quite an — 





lift and separate their ~ 

















“Miss Hill loves farm life and farm 
people. Her writings in the columns of #& 
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of securing the experiences of rural women we are staft- — 


ing a department, “Helpful Ideas.” For this department 
we are offering $1 for the most helpful experience reported — 
each month and 50 cents for all other items printed. No 
letter must be over 100 words long. These articles should 
be sent to the Home Department, The Progressive Farm-— 
er-Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Your articles may reflect the present problems of the 
farm home as you see them: needs for increased social 
and religious activities; social problems as they affect 
our young people; opportunities for increasing the farm 
home income; the improvement and ‘beautification of 




































the farm home or other subjects which you may con- 











sider vital to the interest of the farm family. It is possi- 
ble that you have found a happy solution to one or more 
of these problems—if so you could embody these sug> 
gestions in your article. 

Again, you might confine your efforts 
to suggestions as to the service you lik 
your farm paper to give—the type of 4 
ticles you find the most helpful, and # 
which you find the least helpful. 

























repa- 
: Unless your family is just “average”, they have some individual tastes...in mayonnaise, 
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among other things. Your own home made mayonnaise is popular because it tastes the 

t the | ec ie ; oer 
dens | way your family likes mayonnaise to taste. Maybe you use fresh lemon juice instead 
The ‘ 

Feb- of vinegar ... or prepared mustard instead of dry mustard... or no mustard at all... 
East ; : ’ ‘ 
ean or an extra teaspoon of sugar when it’s for a fruit salad. It’s so easy to give your own 
good home made mayonnaise the right flavor. And the right mayonnaise is the difference 
ates. 

well * between a “dull” salad and a “hit”. 
Own as 
7 We hope your family plain hates “dull”, “average” food ... and that you make your 
ierly # 

f t own mayonnaise to get that fresh, home made taste and that little individual tang that 

or y Y; - 
the Se. : “ ” 
are oaeee simply “makes” a salad. 
idly 
ary. 2 
their 

nes 

J DELICIOUS MAYONNAISE IN ONLY 1% MINUTES 

oto # 


nted With this new Wesson Oil mayonnaise = your mayonnaise is finished . .. smooth, 
be : a maker, anybody can whip up perfect _ firm, delicious. 
: | Mayonnaise in one anda half minutes —_ Pour as fast as you like...the cupped 


















































va +.. with never a failure. top of the mixer lets the Wesson Oil 

ps. Just read over this recipe. It showshow _‘ low in at just the right speed. Your ; 2 
Mutt. the mixer works. mayonnaise can’t “go back”. © 
i : | S? 
i hech ogg 2 tablespoons Of course, you can use this same recipe GS 

has lemon juice with a deep bowl and rotary beater... 

br: or vinegar _ beating the oil in a little at a time. i 

1 pint Wesson Oil : STZ, 

“a But the new quick mixer makes it so cee 

~ - You simply. put all the ingredients easy. It is brand new. See if your gro- 

se except the Wesson Oil right into the cer has one. If he hasn’t, just send us 

Ps : 65 (49¢ plus 16¢ for packing and mail- 

u 












ing) and we'll ship you postpaid the 






new mixer and a recipe folder and a 












pint can of Wesson Oil. 


The Wesson OilPeople, Dept. P11. New Orleans, La. 
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; | Lhe New Aid 
in PREVENTING 


é bee next time you feel a cold 
coming on — at that first feeling 
of stuffiness or the first “a-choo”— 
immediately apply Vicks Nose & 
Throat Drops. Use in time— and 
avoid many colds entirely. 
Especially designed for nose and , 

upper throat...where 3 out of 
4 colds start... Vicks Nose Drops 
aid and gently stimulate the func- 
tions provided by Nature to pre- 


BY MAKERS OF 
Vicks VapoRus 


vent — and throw off cold troubles. 

You'll be deeply pleased at the 
way Vicks Nose Drops soothe irrita- 
tion... reduce swollen membranes 
--.enable you again to breathe 
normally and clearly. 

You'll find Vicks Nose Drops very 
convenient. Easy to use, any time 
—any place. Keep a bottle always 
handy — and be ready to side-step 
many colds altogether. 


Follow Vicks Plan for better CONTROL of Colds 


To PREVENT 
many Colds 


Millions now have fewer 
rr colds—milder colds—shorter 


...ToENDa 
Cold sooner 


colds by following Vicks Plan. 
In extensive clinical tests, 
Vicks Plan has reduced 
remarkably the number and 


duration of colds—has cut the 

dangers and expense of colds 

in proportion. Full details 

of Vicks Plan come in each 
Vicks package. 


Vicks NOSE Drops 


VickS VAPORUB 





ADVERTISED goods are of the highest quality 
and it will pay you to patronize our advertisers. 








Given—Checker Board 


Cake Pan 
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Qur Offer! 


With Checker Board Cake Recipe 


The illustration shows but one of the many 
combinations you can use in making your cakes 
with this novel Checker Board Cake Pan Set. 
You have often seen cakes made!up in_attrac- 
tive colors. It’s really very simple. This set 
of three 9-inch pans and circular mold will per- 
mit your making cakes in any color combina- 
tion. Anyone can do it after they have mixed 
up their first batter in one or more colors, 


Appetizing Cakes In 
Attractive Colors 


For special occasions, the Checker Board Cake 
Pan Set offers an ideal way of making cake in 
color combinations to fit the occasion, such as 
Hallowe’en, Saint Patrick’s Day, Christmas, for 
Valentine parties and patriotic days. Your cakes 
will be the envy of the neighbors by using this 
cake pan set and many of your friends will wonder 
how you have been able to make such dainty, 
tempting cakes. With each cake pan set, we 
send you a diagram for your first color combi- 
nation and a delightful cake recipe. 


The Checker Board Cake Set will be sent you complete with 
diagram and recipe for sending us only one subscription at 
$1.00 for four years. 


ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 








HEDGES I HAVE KNOWN 


The South Abounds in 


By MRS. T. A. 


Native Hedge Material 


HUMPHRIES 


@ For hedges, as Mrs. Humphries points out, there is rich material all 
around us—honeysuckle, yucca, bamboo, yaupon, Osage orange, etc. The 
honevsuckle hedge shown above makes the yard an outdoor living room. 
At the bottom of the page is a beautiful hedge of spirea. 


N SPEAKING of beautiful hedges 

I have known, I wish first to say 
that each section has native plants that 
thrive and are beautiful and appro- 
priate. Feature these native plants. 
Don’t make your grounds look like a 
botanical crazy quilt. Accentuate your 
local color wherever you may be; it is 
as valuable to a community as person- 
ality to an individual. There are na- 
tive trees, plants, and vines to fill every 
problem of landscaping, and by using 
them you run no risk of violating the 
laws of harmony. 


Since the first cave man erected a? 
barrier of briers around his den, men 
have planted hedges. They are prac- 
tical as substitutes for fences, as 
screens for outbuildings, or to give 
privacy to outdoor living rooms where 
the burden of housekeeping is light- 
ened and the family revels in fresh 
air. Serve your summer meals in the 
garden; your family and guests -will 
fove it. Hedges are also beautiful as 
backgrounds for flowers and shrubs. 
They are intriguing. Can you look at 
a hedge and not wonder what lies on 
the other side? 


A Hedge of Yucca 


I once crossed a Texas prairie to a 
ranch house whose attractive grounds 
lay like an oasis under the burning sun. 
Tall cottonwoods threw shadows 
across a well clipped lawn, and the 
cool recesses of a wide porch were 
screened by scarlet blossomed loops of 
a trumpet vine. The whole scene was 
charming, but its most distinctive unit 
was a Spanish dagger hedge, which 
bounded four sides of the -dooryard. 
The air was filled with perfume from 
great bunches of waxy. white blos- 
soms that topped every stalk like tow- 
ering candelabra. No wonder the 
Mexicans and Indians of the West 
have always spoken of them as “Can- 
dles of God.” As an accent note of 
local color, that hedge was dominant; 
it cast an unforgettable spell. Under 
the sunlight it was a lively place where 


bees hummed, where birds chattered 
and made love. By night, the little 
tenants were silent, and great black 
daggers stood in silhouette against a 
moonlit sky—distorted and. grotesque 
—as ageless as the spirit of the South- 
west. 

The Spanish dagger (Yucca alotfolia) 
is a liliaceous plant native to the 
southern United States and appears in 
several varieties. It may be transplant- 
ed during any season and grows rapid- 
ly. On account of its rigid, spine- 
tipped leaves it may be used success- 
fully as a barrier. 


Bamboo in Evangeline Country 
Through the Evangeline country in 


Louisiana, runs the glamorous Bayou | | 


Teche, mirroring great moss-draped 


oaks and cypress trees, hyacinths and’ 


trailing vines. Near its banks at New 
Iberia, stands the Weeks mansion, one 
of the most famous plantation houses 


of the Old South outlined by a tall 


hedge of bamboo. The outside world 
could not be shut out more effectually, 


There is no formality about that hedge £ 


—merely beauty and tropical luxuri- 


ance. The old mansion whispers of long }" 


ago, of powdered hair and the minuet, 


Romance lingers like a loved perfume— } | 
romance of day before yesterday in |” 


the Old South. 


There are several varieties of 
arborescent grass of the genus Bam- 
busa, but those having long canes form 
the most effective background. They 


can be transplanted during any sea- | 


son, and thrive in damp soil. 


A Yaupon Hedge 


Pleasant’ memories of my _ girlhood 
cluster around visits at the home of 
two enthusiastic ladies whose hobb: 
was the planting of native shrubs. 
They made frequent trips to the woods 


and returned laden with wild plants 7 


which -were set and carefully tended 
on their extensive grounds. One e& 
pecially interesting nook was set apaft 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 25) : 
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Our Farm Sermon | 
By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 
“WE ARE SO PROUD OF OUR NEW 


A King and Kingly Character PERFECTION RANGE ...AND IT 
HILE the “king business” has WAS SO REASONABLE IN PRICE!” 


fallen off greatly in the past cen- 
tury, the British Empire has a king 
» + of whose character its people are just- 
"}ly proud. In looking over his prayer 
rules for private conduct I am able to 
}see why the English people venerate 
4 the life of King George. 


I believe that our readers would be 
| glad to see these ‘rules, and many of 
them will desire to clip them, and 
} paste them in memory books. 





qj “Teach me to be obedient to the 
rules of the game.” 


& NRA is an attempt to give more 
|} to the many and less to the few. If we 
}can get Americans to play this game 
of economic life according to the rules 
of unselfishness, all will be well. 








Home life is a game, school is a 
game, the moral and spiritual life is a 
game. The rules are all definitely 
set, and the glory of life depends on 
keeping within the rules. Rule break- 











atter 
i be ers step on other people’s toes. Other 
> little P ° 
id people kick, then war of some kind 
Boy is likely to result High-Power 
ss gd Perfection 
ae ‘ R- J 
tesaue {| “Teach me to distinguish between. seca iis Zh, 
South- | | ; , , : LZ y 
: sentiment and sentimentality, admir- Zig Yj, 
<- ing the one and despising the other.” tt 
tfolia) | SZ 4 
to. the Sentiment is the motive power that 
sars in gets human tasks done; sentimentality 
splant- | | cries and does nothing about them. H | G H ai Pp O W E R S D €e a Nn 


rapid- 


al } i eos cee tect beast Gat goes convenience MAKE TRUE E CONOMY 


away in silence.” 

















untry We are social beings, but our 
try isle greatest moments are solitary. We : 
Bayou | | #f€ born alone, and die alone. God ERE are no greater values than _— Perfection dealer soon. Send us your 
iraped | Mp | S2Uld speak more often to us if we High-Power Perfection Stoves! mame and address on a post-card today 
is and’ | me | would get away from other people, Good news for every woman who for a free booklet showing new High- 
: New or the raucous radio just long enough ge chat hind P Perfecti 2 1 
ol % get our minds quiet to the listening now uses an old stove that hinders lower ections in color. 
hovel ‘}point. The comfort of Heaven comes instead of helps her. For these are i 
a tall iB 5 to us in moments of silence. clean, convenient stoves, with High- Superfex Oil Burning 
=a BEM “Teach me to win; if I may not, Power cooking speed. Refrigerators 
hedgaleee wet Be & good loser. Burn kerosene, the clean, eco- — Chill foods economically and 
a 1 No one can always win. In fact it nomical fuel— High-Power burners, — si rites A — =. 
f long would be bad for us if we always did with all their speed, are thrifty to use. peer os ee ee — 
1nuet, : win. Defeat may land us more Th > co. Oo electricity or other 
ume— | | ey’re ready to cook as soon as you connections required, Write 
gic } squarely upon our feet. I have learn- : q 
lay in ed'more from my failures than I have light them, saving fuel. See your _ for free booklet. 
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from my slender successes. One of 
the finest examples of good sports- 
Manship was in a football game be- 
‘tween Penn State and the Haskell 


Indians. A brilliant Indian halfback ‘i @ ® 

got away with the ball and was head- UIiliulhlg 
“}ing for a touchdown. A Penn man 
taught him and brought him down. STO V EF § 


“| The Indian wriggled one hand loose, 
Blige peace cer i THE STOVE YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED AT A PRICE YOU GAN AFFORD TO PAY. 


said, “You made a good tackle.” For 


One to rejoice in the. successes of y; 
IF cite’ seus 00 peatlice dhe neieh ) LITTLE BLUE BOOKS OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : 7681-G Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Christ. ‘ ‘Send postcard for our free catalogue. 
Thousands of bargains, Address: 
Ae? Bet, Snes See RELIABLE : 
E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and agen 
: : IVC ut goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in e rogressive 
eeetioss. kisga a Wee Vv vSTE Ry Farmer-Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transactions to us within 
lings which we may wha eager mailk : oa thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased 
th ; hi a : (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss 
‘tom RRR YT CARTE results from any fraudulent misrepresentation’ in our advertising columns. 
erful daly a_ brave attitude, > LIGHT» 146 WHOLE | We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
ul spirit, a right understanding of lamp their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
values will make us inwardly re. ligheine. - lestate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
» A poet says :— or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only 
t it funny that princes and kings, those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or returns 
clowns who caper in sawdust rings, from securities; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have be- 


An h i : A 
DiiGen mec iF saniall-town OF oul become bankrupt. 
; ee een * Bit fren ah rules Pima “ R li t 
“Ban ; = The Progressive Farmer-Ruralis 


f each must make, ere life is done 
* stumblingblock or a stepping stone.” ° ~ ie ~ Lamm 
; Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


ss q “Teach me neither to cry for the 
00n nor to cry over spilt milk.” 







































With This 
Amazing 
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Aladdin 


Mantle Lamp 


Never before have you been able to secure this 
premier home lighting device at so low a price. 
Brighten up your home now with a flood of 
modern white light—beautifully and the most 
economically of all. Makes homelife 
happier — more cheerful. Saves time, $ 
money and the most precious of all extra) 
senses, your eyesight. Don’t wait until prices advance. 
Get yours now at the amazing low price of but $4.75. 
This remarkable new Aladdin is also available in beau- 
tiful amber or green Beta Crystal for a few cents more. 
Beautiful SHADES | Big Price Reduction 
Glass or Whip-o-lite 
These Aladdins may beequipped | On all models of Aladdin lamps 
with charming glass shades or | including table, hangi 


with decorated Whip-o-lite | Vase an bracket styles, prices 


parchment-like shades ina wide : coat , 

n A level in their history.There’s an 
choice of color and subject. | ajaddin tosuit your every need 
Prices now lower than ever. i 




































4.7. 
(Shade and Tripod 


on All Models 
ing, floor, 


are now reduced to the lowest 



















Sy 4 and at prices to suit your purse. 
or No. 
Aladdin Ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration 
If you do not know name of your nearest dealer [ 
ie ep write us for his name and our illustrated catalog 
chines a $5.00, The Mantle Lamp Company of America, Inc. 
ay. extra} 609 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 7 
HAVE YOU 
READ THE ADS Do) pd 
THIS MONTH ® ® @ 


_ Don’t destroy your paper or file it away 

till you have read the ads. 
| to read every advertisement in the paper, but - 

look them over. Some are sure to interest you. 
And most of them contain useful information. 


READ THE ADS AND BE INFORMED 


You may not care 












YOU 








During the past year General Motors, 
through its Customer, Research Staff, 
has invited well over 1,000,000 mo- 
torists ‘‘to pool their practical driving 
experience with the technical skill of 
General Motors Engineers and Pro- 
duction Experts.’’ 





In case you have not received our 
questionnaire ‘“The Proving Ground 






CUSTOMER RESEARCH STAFF 
{ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT, MICH. 





Your Car as 


Would Build 


— — — — —SEND FOR FREE COPY={ — — 


Without obligation, please send me a free copy of your illustrated 
questionnaire “The Proving Ground of Public Opinion,’* covering 
| 67 features of automotive design and construction. 


of Public Opinion,’’ we shall be glad 


to mail you a copy. 


It is a 24-page non-advertising book- 
let containing information on impor- 
tant automobile developments during 
the past 5 years, and it gives you the 
opportunity to “‘cast your vote’’—to 
tell General Motors the kind of auto- 
mobile YOU would build—the features 


you want most in YOUR next car! 





PLEASE PRINT 








R. D. No. 


State_ { 








_—— = a= (There will be no sales follow-up) == SEMA toe ncn anna a | 





**There is only one person qualified to say just 
what the motorist prefers, and that person is 
THE MOTORIST HIMSELF” 








By SALLY 


O LONGER are idle hands con- 

sidered beautiful hands—not even 
in marble halls or palaces, and least 
of all in our own White House whose 
mistress is one of the busiest women 
in the country today! 

But neither is it necessary for work- 
ing hands to be ugly, dark, gnarled 
hands. For nowadays such hands show 
only a lack of care as though their 
possessor were a bit too lazy to take 
advantage of all the many helps offer- 
ed these days in keeping up appear- 
ances. At your own table, at your 
club meetings, in your church work, 
your hands are always in evidence. 
Why not. let them be a witness to 
your daintiness? 


First aid to lovely 


OUT “ MISS DIXIE S$ BA NDBOX 





Let Your Hands Hold Loveliness 


CARTER 


tasks such as dusting, and sweeping, 
and gardening; and some loose cotton 
or kid ones (old street gloves will do) 
for sleeping in when you have applied 
rich, heavy creams. 


Protection for Dirty Jobs 


Whenever you must do a particu- 
larly dirty task that you simply cannot 
do with gloves on, spread vanishing 
cream on your hands as this forms an 
invisible protecting glove. Scrape your’ 
nails across a cake of soap. This fill- 
ing of soap keeps them from being 
filled with dirt that is hard to get out, 


while the soap comes ,out easily when: 


you use a nail brush. 
Keep a mild, good 
soap on your kitchen 





hands is the bottle of 
hand lotion which 
you should keep on 
your kitchen shelf in 
addition to the one 
on your’ dresser or 
bathroom shelf, to 
tempt you to have 
lovely hands. Use a 
few drops of the lo- 
tion every single time 
you wash and dry 
your hands. You'll 
be simply amazed at 
the difference just 


cue 


where! 





*¢¢ 


Though your hands have 
work to do, 
If you take Miss Dixte’s 


You may keep 
smooth and fair... 


Proud of them be any- 


shelf so that you are 
never tempted to use 
kitchen soap on your 
hands—unless that 
kitchen soap is one 
of the nice white ones 
recommended for the 
skin as well as_ for | 
the dishes. 


Don’t go out of 
doors to attend to the 
chickens without 
drawing on some 
gloves that you keep 
right 


them 








this one simple habit 
can make in your 
hands in three weeks’ time! 


Your hand lotion need not be an 
expensive one. You can buy a big 
bottle for a few cents. Or you can 
make one by mixing equal parts of 
glycerine and lemon juice (strained), 
and adding rose water for fragrance. 


‘In addition to this hand lotion, keep 
on your kitchen shelf any lemon rinds 
you may_have left from lemons used 
in cooking, and a piece of pumice 
stone. It is then just a matter of 
seconds to remove any stains from 
your hands or nails. The lemons are 
also fine for bleaching hands and nails 
and for keeping the skin soft, fair, and 
firm. 


Gloves Indispensable to Beauty 


More important even than the lo- 
tions you may use is- the method of 
prevention of hand ugliness available 
to you in the wearing of gloves. This 
is simply a habit. Once acquired it 
takes no time or thought at all, but it 
certainly repays you in lovelier, more 
comfortable hands, free from that 


‘chapping and redness you may once 


have considered a necessary evil of 
farm life. Gloves are not expensive, 
so treat yourself to three pairs: some 
good-quality rubber ones for wet tasks 
such as dishwashing ; some loose cotton 
ones which may be washed, for dry 


door, and of course. 
you would not think 
of driving to town without wearing 
good thick leather gloves, fleece lined 
in winter. A film of vanishing cream 
is still further protection. Protection 
of the hands is three-fourths the bat- 
tle in cold weather—protection with 
gloves and with lotions and creams. 


Massage Once a Week 


Once a week all the year round and 
oftener in winter, especially after ex- 


posure to the weather, give your hands — a 


a thorough massage with a rich fat— 
mutton suet or its refined cousin toi- 
let lanolin, sour cream, olive oil, vase- 


line, camphor ice, mentholatum, cold | © 
cream, tissue cream, or even lard. If} 7 


you do this you will find that your 
hands do not chap or redden half so 
easily, because the cream replaces the 
oils dried out by wind, sun, and cold 
and keeps the skin smooth and lubri- 
cated. If the oil or cream is warmed, 
the results are still better. 


So much for the regular care of the | 





hands for comfort’s sake as well as 







at the back} 













for beauty’s sake. Even the men-folks 
and the children, who often suffer real 
pain from the chapped hands when the 
skin may split open and expose them 
to infection, will find these hand treat- 
ments valuable. For special occasions 
give yourself a special manicure. For 
this you'll find the new beauty leaflet 
helpful. Use the blank below. 








O Be Yourself Beautifully 
O Real Foes of Beauty 
O Tricks in the Art of Applying Make-up. 





If you want to know how to give yourself a professional manicure at home, send < 
the new beauty leaflet “It’s Fun to Give Yourself a Manicure.” If you want any 
the other Sally Carter leaflets check below the ones desired. 





SALLY CARTER s 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. _ 








© Why Have Wrinkles? 
( Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure _ 
(0 Beauty Hints for Summer : 
























































































Styles for Early Winter 


No: 609—This lovely wool suit with the upper part 
of the dress made of crepe satin, is designed for 
sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 789—T.his dress has the perky epaulet shoulders 
and becoming scarf neckline. It is designed for 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust. 


No. 629—Bright rust wool is 
used for this interesting dress 
which is designed for sizes 
14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38,and 
40 inches bust. 


No. 804—Cotton prints, chiefly 
reds and blues and_ tender 
greens, are used for this dress. 
Designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust. 


No. 425—This “Alice in Won- 
derland” dress and apron will 
make a charming Christmas 
gift for young daughter. The 
pattern is designed for sizes 
4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 


No. 861—You’ll make no mis- 
take in sending for this pat- 
tern. It includes all the items 
illustrated and is available in 
sizes small, medium, and 
large. 


No. E-842—Make these animals 
for the children. They will 
make cunning Christmas 
gifts. 























Order patterns giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive 

armer-Ruralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. Price 10 cents each, stamps or coin 
(coin preferred). For other designs send 10 cents for our Fashion Magazine 
containing designs for women, misses, and children. 








Several Simple Ways 


to get 


“Quick Energy” 


Karo has been used with 


great success for many . 


years as an ideal food 
Sor infants... Ask your 
doctor about it. 


Your family will enjoy 

Karoserved with cereals. 

Karo adds delicious fla- 
vor and nutrition. 


There are many ways to 
use Karo as a sweetener 
in all baking. Write for 
illustrated recipe book. 


CZ 9 


BANISH FATIGUE 
KEEP ACTIVE 
PROTECT VITALITY 


ERY minute of the day and 

night, the body expends en- 
ergy. The heart beats, the lungs 
breathe, the muscles move and 
cells function. Each action calls 
for energy. 


What is the “fuel” which makes 
energy possible? The principal 
source of human energy is Dex- 
trose — the natural sugar of the 
blood, tissues and cells of the hu- 
man system. Naturally, then, 
DEXTROSE is one of the most 
important of all food elements. 


In Karo Syrup is DEXTROSE in 
abundance. In addition, Karo 
Syrup is rich in Dextrin and Malt- 
ose, both of which are easily con- 
verted into Dextrose by the diges- 
tion. Therefore, Karo is one of the 
finest of energy foods. 


On this page are illustrated sev- 


eral of the many, many ways Karo 
Syrup can—and should—be served 
daily to the entire family. Karo as 
a regular item in the diet helps to 
banish fatigue...to create reserve 
energy...to promote muscular 
strength and activity. 


Start enjoying delicious Karo 
today...it is pure, rich in flavor 
and remarkable in nutritive value. 

4 


FRE E ! “The Miracle of the Match” is 


an interesting book which tells 

you in simple language why quick-acting Karo 

Syrup provides vital energy ...also dozens of 

new recipes for serving Karo in many delicious 

ways. Write to: CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 

ComPANY, Department Pr. F.-11, Box 171, 
Trinity Station, New York 


MADE FROM 


AMERICAN 
CORN 
e 


PURCHASED FOR 


CASH 


tween-meal hunger with 
Karo on sliced bread... 
quick energy. 


As a delicious sauce for 

desserts, Karo improves 

flavor and adds quick 
energy value, 


- has been widely used for 


making fine delicious 
candies at home. 





serres LIGH 


at Less Cost! 





Coleman ‘READING LAMP 


OU can fill any room in your home with 
an abundance of pure-white brilliance 
.--more light than 20 ordinary oil lamps 
will give. It’s clear, steady light almost like 
daylight ...easy on your eyes. Costs only 
apenny a nightto operate. Safe, can’t spill 
fuel even if tipped over. Can’t be filled while 
lighted. Gives years of dependable service. 
Send for descriptive folder 

and prices. 


= The Coleman Lantern 


Handiest of all outdoor lights. In- 
\, stant lighting. Defies wind, rain and 
insects. Sturdily built to stand hard 
usage. Just the light for farms, dair- 
ies, camping, fishing and general use. 
Various models from only $6.95 up. 


We invite you to try a pair of Coleman 
Mantles at our expense to test their 
superior quality. Made stronger to last 
longer. Just send 10¥ to cover postage 
and packing. No further cost... 
Mantles are free. Send for yours now! 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Bert, PG105, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, 
.3 Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ont., Canada (8105) 





+ \} 
“Splitting” Headaches 
f she learned why she was always miser- 
bi] able—and found out about Tab- 
lets (Nature’s Remedy). Now she gets along fine with 
ative brove This safe, dable, Ooil-vegetable lax- 
ative it q quiet nerves use it 
wick relief and beca 





take NR daily. 
ive, Mie, nom-babie. 
No bad after-effects. 




















Try the Cluthe 

Automatic Comfort 

Truss. Doctors them- 

selves wear and recommend it. Guaranteed to 

hold your rupture safely under heaviest strain. 

No leg straps or cutting belts. No pressure 

on hips. Waterproof. Pad adjusts automatical- 

ly to every body movement. Made to order 

to fit individual requirements by mail.on a 

liberal 60 days trial plan. Send for FREE _ 100- 

pa book of Advice. No obligation. Write 
today. 

Dept. 14, CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

‘Over 350,000 Successful Fittings since 1871) 





charges—sive 10 


days’ action Leone 
back. Write f rice List and le f 
American Feather eee, Dent. 2h Nashville ¥ Tenn, 









=— sue ito Matena Medics ~ hat wonders ea is 
rite at once nies Seraate Bivins Soa derail s. ‘“M M. B. Papetivastecs tos a 








“WHAT I AM PLANNING TO BUY” 


Radio, Running Water, a Living Room and a Baby! 


N OUR September issue we an- 

nounced prizes for the best letters 
on the subject, “What I Am Planning 
to Buy and Why.” 

Seldom in all the history of The 
Progressive Farmer has any “experi- 
ence meeting” symposium called forth 
letters of such intense human interest. 


Many of these subscribers have 
opened up their hearts in such an in- 
timate way that they naturally ask 
that we withhold their real names. 

The announcement was that we 
would pay $10 for the best letter re- 
ceived, $5 for the second best, and $1 
for the best letter received from each 
Southern State not winning a $10 or 
$5 prize. So many letters have been 
received that we cannot yet announce 
the winners of first and second prizes, 
but we do give herewith the prize- 
winning letters from Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Tennessee. Oth- 
er prize letters will be printed in our 
next issue. 


¥ 


Radio Tubes and Batteries 
(Georgia Prize Letter) 


HAT we are planning to buy is 
a new set of tubes and bat- 
teries for the six-tube radio that we 
made sacrifices to buy four years ago. 

The why is to bring into the room of 
the dearest little mother on earth some 
of the joy and beauty of the outside 
world, into which she cannot go be- 
cause she is ill. 

How she enjoys the music and va- 
rious programs through the week! 
And on Sundays how she loves sitting 
by the loud speaker with those little 
blue-veined hands clasped in her lap, 
listening to the Sunday school lesson, 
the sermons, and the programs for the 
shut-ins ! 

She has done so much for the three 
of us, her two grown sons and one 
daughter, do you wonder, Contest Edi- 
tor, that we are so willing to do with- 
out the things so dear to young peo- 
ple’s hearts, wear our old clothes, and 
make sacrifices so giadly and wil- 
lingly ? 

That is why we want new tubes and 
batteries. Nothing is too good for 
mother. 


You’ve helped us o’er life’s rugged way, 
The path of light to find; 

You’ve helped us walk from day to day, 
And ne’er the roughness min 

You’ve helped us find the narrow way 
To live a life that’s true; 

Mother, you’ve done so much for us, 
What can we do for you? 


So how nice the $10, $5, or even the 
$1 would be for us should we win. 

J. E, C. L., and S. E. ROGERS. 

Bartow County, Ga. 


¥ 


A Living Room 
(Alabama Prize Letter) 


WE ARE just ordinary farm folk 
of the usual type. We married 
young. Then the struggle began, 
trying to pay for 
a home and raise a vd 
family. The road has 
been long with inany 
obstacles to: overcome. 


So now at the end 
of 20 years we find 
ourselves not much 
better off financially, 


but rich nevertheless.. For we have no 
less than five youngsters, all healthy, 
well-developed girls arid boys. 

Through the long hard years we 
have been rearing our children, we 
have not fixed them a living room. We 
havewust had a common home, though 
comfortable, spending as little as we 
could. Now as some of them are most 
grown, we are planning to fix a living 
room. 

It will not be luxurious, as we are 
not able financially to spend much, but 
comfortable and homey. There will 
be a piano, rugs, chairs, a table. Per- 
haps stringed instruments for the boys. 
Possibly a radio. And we are hoping 
there will be a collection of good books 
and magazines. It will be a place where 
the family can enjoy companionship 
and where the children can bring their 
friends and not have to go to other 
places. A MOTHER OF FIVE. 


¥ 


Running Water 
(Louisiana Prize Letter) 


HEN I tell you that my greatest 

wish is running water in my farm 
home, I am confident that I also 
express the greatest wish of thousands 
of poor farm women whose hands are 
rough from pumping water and whose 
backs so often ache from “toting” it in. 


Those who have always had running 
water just take it as a matter of course 
and cannot understand how we farm 
women really long for even just a fau- 
cet in the kitchen, and how we hope 
and pray, not for one of those tiled and 
tinted bathrooms, but just for a faucet 
and one of those folding rubber bath- 
tubs advertised in mail order catalogs 
in a little rough back room. The ad- 
vantages of plenty of water and bath 
facilities are many, not only from the 
standpoint of convenience and health, 
but because there is nothing that gives 
a person a greater sense of fitness and 
respectability than the knowledge of 
being physically clean. 

We hope you will agitate the matter 
in The Progressive Farmer, and tell us 
of easy and cheap ways to fix up a 
waterworks system in farm homes. 


W. A. S. 


We Will Buy a Baby 
(Tennessee Prize Letter) 


Y HUSBAND and I, who were 

married on the tip edge of the 
depression and beginning a compara- 
tively new mode of living, found the 
struggle very hard indeed. Especially 
when after eighteen months we found 
a little daughter knocking at the door 
of our sanctuary, who was happily re- 
ceived in due time. 


Our cup of happiness was running 
over, for she was our darling baby. 
But we vowed and crossed our hearts 
over her infant head that we could not 
afford her a companion and playmate. 
As much as we would have liked to 
rear a family it was beyond our means. 

Now, the lifting of 
the skies and the plead- 
ing look in our daugh- 
ter’s eyes, always say- 
ing softly, “I wish I 
had a brover,” have 
convinced us we must 
“buy” another baby. 
MR. and MRS.C.A. P. 











Stubborn Coughs 


Big Saving! 


Ended by Recipe, 
Mixed at Home 


No Cooking! So Easy! 








Here is the famous old recipe which millions 
of housewives have found to be the most de. 
pendable means of breaking up stubborn coughs, 
It takes but a moment to prepare, and costs 
very little, but it positively has no equal for 


quick, 


nex. 


lasting relief. 
From any druggist, get 2% ounces of Pj- 
Pour this into a pint bottle and fill the 


bottle with granulated sugar syrup, made with 
2 cups of sugar and one cup of water, stirred 


a few moments until dissolved. 


No. cooking 


needed—it’s so easy! Thus you make a full pint 
of better remedy than you could buy ready. 
made, and you get four times as much for your 


money. 


It never spoils and children léve itg 


taste. 

This simple mixture soothes and heals the in... 
flamed throat membranes with surprising ease, 
It loosens the germ-laden phlegm and eases 
chest soreness in a way that is really astonish. 
ing. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated compound of 
Norway Pine, the most reliable healing agent 


for 


severe coughs. 


prompt relief or money refunded. 





to humans, 
live-stock, 


bait to buy) $1.00. 
All druggists. 
& K-R-OCo.Spring- 





Scholarships F ILE, 


To introduce our im- 
roved method of teach- 
we offer free scholar- 


dren in each county. The 
oie is complete. You 
rn to‘play piano, or- 


A 
gan or violin Sie wpiaeiee at home. We make . 
no charge for anything excepting the ordi- © 
nary supplies you use and mailing. You will 


not be disa 


welliied Write today. American 


College of asic, 1316Main St. Kansas Ci City,Mo. 





Brand New 219 
EWRI 


Guaranteed by 
REMINGTON 
Sensationally new low vee 


4-row 
Co. Send no money. 


ington 
10 Day Trial—then {0c a day. ne 
Send for new literature and easy pay plan—only 


down, then 10c a day. 


finished office ae sent free. wee for details 
sneer money-making opportuniti 


INTER NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
231 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1163, Chicago 





ANY PHOTO ENLARGE 


se amate, ares ap acaamneene 
Saari: Ci 
eae ements ae 


= NO MONEY 2" pce iss 


within a w 


meta offer now. 








What A Reliath 
CUTICURA SOAP and 











Stop Scalp Itch n 


R. 


Mrs. W. A. Blackburn, East Provident” 


I., writes: 


ns | was always troubled with a dry, itching 
tried Japanese Oil, and after two weeks, I was no i 


troubled with that dreadful scalp iteh.”” 
JAPANES) eounter 


E OTL, the ant tic irritant, 


by thousands for baldness, falling hair, loose dand 
c Beonomy size $1. All 


scalp itch. 


the Hair’’ 


FREE Booklet, “Truth About h 
National Remedy Co., Dept. PF., 56 W, 45th 


It is guaranteed to give | 


$1.00 
Also bargains in Standard Size rex 
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By MRS. HOPE FERGUSON 


@ What picturesque. Old World houses!’ Houses in which French 
cooking has been a fine art for centuries!’ And do you like these 
French soups Mrs. Ferguson recommends this month? If so, tell 
us and she will furnish recipes for other delicious dishes. from our 
old homelands across the sea. What foreign recipe would you like? 


“TANRENCH cooking! But how im- 

possible for the average house- 
wife; how ridiculous for the average 
home !” 

Your. idea? Yes, and originally 
mine; and would be mine still if a 
series of lucky chances had not led me 
to wander in many European countries 
and foreign lands, and to dine, not at 
the expensive restaurants and hotels, 
but at the humbler cafes and taverns 
where the middle class people and 
peasants take their meals. In these re- 
sorts the humblest vegetable was serv- 
ed and seasoned to suit a king’s palate, 
and yet cost was negligible. 


How then was it done? ~This I de- 


termined to find out. 


I collected menus and recipes. I in- 
terrogated chefs in France, chefs in 
Spain, chefs in Germany; and later 
when the opportunity arose unexpect- 
edly to study and to work in a prac- 
tical way under an organized body of 
French men cooks, I seized it with 


both hands, and have rarely enjoyed 


work more. 
The result of these years of pleas- 


_ urable labour and study I hope to give 


you in a series of articles containing 


¥ recipes suitable, not only for the Euro- 


pean housewife, but for the vast army 


* of Southern home-makers who, like 


myself, have so often sighed: “Three 


‘meals yesterday, today, tomorrow, and 
/ forever! What can I find that is dif- 


ferent ?” 
I Discover a Delicious Soup 


I was in the South of France when 
I first made up my mind that all was 
hot well with the meals I so sedulously 
Planned. I had been touting on a bi- 


*eycle along that delightful stretch of 


country between San Rafael and Tou- 
lon, taking the route by the Mediter- 
fanean because I wanted to explore 
that piece of coast. It was lovely be- 


yond imagination; but one afternoon 


about two o'clock, with few signs of 
habitation in sight, I realized that 

uty was not all. I was hungry. 
Suddenly I came on a village wrapped 


in all the peaceful somnolence that 
characterizes a French hamlet after its 
midday meal. I inquired at the inn. 
Certainly, Madame could be served; 
but vegetable soup was the only thing 
to be had. 

That “only” could well have been 
omitted! That soup, the kind of soup 
the peasants eat themselves, was a 
masterpiece. Not a sickly looking 
liquid containing some anaemic car- 
rots, with now and then a lost tomato 
and a piece of potato as an after- 
thought... Rather that soup was a sat- 
isfying meal, a dinner in itself. This 
is the recipe for it; let us make some. 


Soupe Paysanne 


Place 3 ounces onions; 3 ounces car- 
rots; 3 ounces turnips; 2 ounces leek; 
1 ounce celery (all vegetables to be 
diced) in a stewpan with 1 ounce 
smoking fat. Adda pinch of salt and 
sugar. Cook over a moderate fire un- 
til brown. Add 1 quart of water; a 
faggot; bring to a boil, and simmer 
from half an hour to one hour. Re- 
move fat and faggot. Correct season- 
ing and add a little chopped parsley. 
N. B.—A faggot is a small bunch of 
seasoning herbs such as thyme, bay 
leaf, etc., tied together with a parsley 
stalk. These can be bought powdered 
and diced; but they must then be plac- 
ed in a muslin bag for easy removal. 
Fresh herbs are always best. 


In case one has no scales, I might 
explain that a cup of diced turnips or 
carrots is about 3 ounces; 3 ounces 
onions represents 34 cup diced onion, 
and 2 ounces of leek is about % cup. 

A word as to the fat used. French 
people always‘use butter ; English peo- 
ple a very good colored margarine. 
A good substitute is 1 ounce (2 table- 
spoons) of the fat poured off after 
cooking breakfast bacon; in fact any 
really good fat except lard or the fat 
from salt meat. As to the liquid, I 
said water. Better still is good meat 


stock, if available. Failing this, water 
in which potatoes or green vegetables 
have been boiled; these must, how- 
ever, be quite fresh. 

The above recipe should be sufficient 
for about eight persons, if used as part 
of a meal. 


Now, if you would prefer your soup 
a little thicker, when the vegetables 
have browned, pour off a little of the 
fat, and dry off the rest with one-half 
to one tablespoonful of flour. Then 
add liquid. Stir from time to time to 
avoid burning. 


Browning Adds Wanted Color 


So much for French vegetable soup, 
which should be light amber in color, 
and a little darker if flour has been 


added. The French achieve a brown 


color in cooking chiefly by browning 
the material used in butter ; the English 
use margarine, but the housewives of 
both countries keep in their storeroom 
a bottle of dark looking liquid, inex- 
pensive to buy, called browning. A 
drop or two of this will add 100 per 
cent to the aesthetic value of your 
meal. It will make it look brown and 
appetizing in the case of hashes and 
brown stews, and will of necessity add 
far more than that to its food value; 
because who of us has not 
heard the plaint: “I suppose 
it is all right, but it doesn’t 
look nice.” Browning can 
be made if one has some 
sugar, a very old saucepan, 
and an empty house, because the smell 
is liable to make one unpopular in the 
family! But the best way is to buy a 
bottle, either of browning or of a 
fairly good, but rather more expensive 
substitute, kitchen bouquet. 


Three Cooking Terms to Learn 


Let us now turn to the white soups, 
potato soup and its allies, easy to 
make, and so warming on cold days; 
but before giving the recipes, there are 
three terms used which will need ex- 
planation. These are “to blanch,” 
“sweat,” and “liaison.” They will be 
used in this recipe and in others, and 
it is as. well to have them clear in one’s 
mind. When an article is blanched, 
it is placed in a pan of cold water, 
brought quickly to the boil, and thet 
the water is drained away. To sweat 
an article, it is placed in a pan with 
the requisite quantity of butter, cov- 
ered with a piece of grease paper and 
a lid, and allowed to cook until soft 
without browning. A liaison is a yolk 
of egg worked up with a fork with 1 
ounce of butter, and is used by the 
French as a means of thickening; the 
point toremember when using a liaison 
is that the liquid to be thickened must 
be poured gently on to the liaison, and 
not vice versa, otherwise you have a 
hideous curdled result. 


Potato Soup 


Take 4 ounces shredded onion. 
Blanch. Sweat in 1 ounce butter. Add 
1 pound chunk cut potatoes. Cover 
with water. Add a faggot and a little 
salt. Boil rapidly about half an hour. 
Strain off the liquid into a bowl. Pound 
the remainder with a pestle and pass 
through a sieve; add the resulting 
puree to the liquid in the bowl. Reboil 
and skim. Pour gently over a liaison, 
stirring all the time. Reboil gently, 
and serve with sippets. 

Sippets are small cubes of bread, cut 
neatly and tossed in a little butter or 
margarine until golden brown; they 
should then be placed on paper to drain, 
and later on a d’oyley paper (a lace 
paper doily): and served separately 
from the soup. They are excellent, to 
taste, look nice, and use up stale bread. 








Always a Warm 
Welcome for Good 


Soda Biscuits 


Browned to the right rich shade, 
flaky and light, good soda biscuits 
always win a warm welcome... you’ll 
hear the echo, “Another biscuit, 
please.’’ Be sure, however, when mak- 
ing biscuits, to use the leavening 
chosen by the hest cooks, Baking 
Soda with sour milk. 

When cooking, you’ll find it helps 
to have the most recent recipes, 
tested by experts in our own labora- 
tory kitchen. Just mail the Economy 
Coupon below and a free copy of our 
cook book will be sent to you. 

Baking Soda, either Arm & Ham- 
mer or Cow Brand, is not only a 
necessity in the kitchen; it is also 
helpful throughout the home. Keep 
two packages: one in the kitchen, one 
in the medicine cabinet. Our Baking 
Soda is obtainable everywhere for 
just a few cents in a sealed container. 
Your grocer has it, order some today. 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK v 
DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA 


ALSO A-SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS’ 
(PLEASE PRINE NAME ANDO ADDRESS) 
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Stop a 


COLD 


theFirstDay! 


Put This 4-Way Remedy 
to Work at Once! 


COLD is nothing to fool around 

with! It may end seriously. Treat 
acold promptly and treat it for what 
it is—an internal infection! 

The thing to take upon catching 
cold is Grove’s Laxative Bromo Qui- 
nine. It knocks a cold quickly be- 
cause it is expressly a cold remedy and 
because it does the 4 things necessary. 


The 4 Things Necessary 


First, Grove’s Laxative Bromo Qui- 
nine opens the bowels, gently, but 
effectively, the first step in expelling 
a cold. Second, it combats the cold 
germs in the system and reduces the 
fever. Third, it relieves the headache 
and that grippy feeling. Fourth, it 
tones the entire system and helps 
fortify against further attack. 

Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine 
is utterly harmless and may be taken 
freely with perfect safety. It is, and 
has been for years, the world’s lead- 
ing cold and grippe tablet. 


Now—20% More for Your Money 


Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinine now comes 
in two sizes—30c and 
50c. Buy the 50c size as 
it gives you 20% more 
for your money. Always 
ask for it by the full 
name and look for the 
letters L BQ stamped 
on every tablet. Refuse 
a substitute as an 
attempt to impose 
on you. 



















A Cold is an 

Internal Infection 

| and Requires 
Internal Treatment 
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SAUSAGE 


“T WISH they would make all that 

hog into sausage.” This earnest 
remark came from a small boy, one of 
a group of interested spectators who 
stood by and observed the first hog kill- 
ing event of the season. Hog killing 
was, and still is, an event in the farm 
home but modern equipment and im- 
proved methods and devices have made 
the ordeal almost “painless’—at least 
for everybody but the hog. 


That was no chance remark the 
small boy made. There is always a 
demand for fresh smoked country sau- 
sage as well as a growing demand for 
canned sausage, according to reports 
from farm home makers markets, curb 
markets, and other types of farmers’ 
markets. 


Good Meat, Good Seasoning 


As a first requisite in sausage mak- 
ing we need to start with a good qual- 
ity of meat. Trimmings and small 
pieces may be utilized in this way. It 
is well to use about three parts of lean 
meat to one part of fat. To each 100 
pounds of meat add 1% to 2 pounds 
salt, two ounces fine sage, 1 ounce 
ground nutmeg, and 4 ounces black 
pepper. Put the meat and_ spices 
through the grinder, using a small 
plate. Ready mixed seasonings may 
be used with good results. The sea- 
soning is important and if you plan to 
sell the surplus sausage it will be well 
to study your market to see if the pub- 
lic likes your product. 


Sausage may be stuffed in muslin 
bags 12 to 14 inches long and 2 inches 
in diameter. It is advisable to paraffin 
these bags after stuffing. If desirable, 
the sausage may be stuffed into cas- 
ings which can be purchased, or made 
at home from the intestines of hogs. 
The following treatment is recom- 
mended: Empty intestines, wash, and 
scrape thoroughly both inside and out. 
Soak overnight in lime or lye water. 

If a little water is added to the sau- 
sage the casings will be more easily 
stuffed. 


Canning the Surplus 


For use during the summer and ear- 
ly fall, before the killing season, can- 
ning sausage is both practical and easy 
to accomplish. 


Mold the fresh seasoned sausage into 
cakes, sear well on both sides, brown, 
and pack immediately into hot steril- 
ized jars. Add 2 or more tablespoons 
fat, to be used as gravy, adjust lids, 





—THE YEAR AROUND 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


and process in the steam pressure 
cooker at 15 pounds for 60 minutes 
(for quart jars), observing the same 
method of treatment as for other glass 
jar canning. 

For tin cans the sausage is prepared 
as above and packed into sterilized 
cans, sealed with a can sealer, and pro- 
cessed in the steam pressure cooker. 
For both glass and tin cans it will be 
best to use time tables recommended by 
the extension service in your state. 
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Fourteen Household Hints 
ONEY which has crystallized may 
be made clear by setting the jar 
in a pan of warm water. 


2. Vinegar drained from pickles can 
be used on salads and in cole slaw. 

3. Pin to the outside of the patch 
bag by a large safety pin a sample of 
each material placed in it. This saves 
time when looking for desired fabrics 
for patches. 

4. A head of lettuce may be kept 
fresh for several days by placing it in 
a deep bowl with the stem in fresh 
water and covering with a plate. The 
water should be changed frequently. 
Leaves may be removed as they are 
needed. ' 

5. Steam a tough fowl for one to 
three or four hours before roasting 
and it will be tender. 

6. A new variety of flowers in the 
garden may give more satisfaction 
than a new kind of vegetable. 


7. Sheer material such as chiffon will 
not pucker when it is stitched on the 
machine if strips of paper are placed 
underneath it and the stitching is done 
through both fabric and paper. 

8. Save soap scraps, put them 
through a food chopper, and use them 
for soap chips. 

9. Raw sauerkraut is delicious when 
used in a salad with salmon or with 
grated, raw carrots and peanuts. 


10, Thorough rinsing is just as im- 
portant as thorough washing to keep 
clothes white. 

11. To seal a bottle, dip the neck, 
cork and all, in melted paraffin. 


12. Varnishing makes linoleum look 
better and last longer. 


13. If you do not know what caused ° 


the stain you want to remove, the first 
thing to try is cold water; cold water 
may not remove the stain, but it will 
not tend to set it. 

14. Set the alarm clock for 
the time when_the food must 
be removed, when baking a 
cake or bread, or when can- 
ning by the cold-pack method. 





Canned meats add_ variety 
and interest as as nu- 
tritive value to the farm home 
pantry. 


~Grind and omneen. meat, shape 
into cakes, fry until 
brown, and iieaie ‘in sterilized 
con’ 








PENNY A DAY PROTECTS 5 
AGAINST ALL ACCIDENTS — 

New Low Cost Policy Now 
Pays Up to $100 a Month — 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, 98 Postal Life Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., has just announced a brand new 
accident policy that covers every type of 
accident, even those that may occur in your 
occupation, all for a cost of only Ic qa 
Gays .65 a year. It pays up to 
$100 a month “for disability and up to 
$100 for death. Never before has such 
sensational insurance value been offered, 
And remember, the Postal Company has 
an outstanding record for prompt and sat- 
isfactory payment of claims. 

Men, women and children are eligible 
for one of these policies. No medical ex- 
amination required. The Postal Company ~ 
will send one of the new policies for 10 ~ 
days’ FREE inspection. Send no money. ~ 
Just send name, age, address and name and 
relationship of beneficiary. No agent will 
bother you. 


_ This is an introductory offer and is 
limited, so write the Postal Company at 
once. (Adv.) a 


This Is Your Last Chance} — 
To Buy at 1933 Prices =| 


All over the world, Hitt, far-sighted 
people are going to e advantage of 

this last ee to buy quality watches§ 
at these low prices. We bought these 
watches for'3 you at bottom prices, 
When t are gone, even our great 

'~ buying power will not enable us to 
py selling these fine watches 

: diamonds at such low prices, 


ne Rings, Wrist Watehes 




































eat eae 


of Romance and Bulova Wrist = 
Watch Catalog, showing marvelous wad 
new designs at prices which cannot} 
be continued, Catalog sent 
on Easy Payments. 
Don’t Delay—Send for Catalog at Oneep =~ 
PP wy 5 FE WATCH COMPANY pe 
Dept. B-44, Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kan, q 


NOW, IRON i 
A WHOLE : 
WASHING - 


= 
sec 





























dnome appearance and ot ‘han: 













AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 231 tronMt~s Akron, Obie 


CATARRH and SINUS 
SUFFERERS, LISTEN 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay 
Build up your system and strengthen the linings 
of the nose and throat to fight germs whic 
cause catarrh (sinus trouble). Hall’s does this, - 4 

New Treatment Chart Free : 
Let this chart guide you to relief. Write for it © 
today.. Don’t be embarrassed by hawking, 
spitting or catarrhal bad breath. Use Hall's 
Catarrh Medicine. Write now to 
begets CATARRH MEDICINE 
Dept. Toledo, Ohio. 
_Hall’s Medicine is Sold by all Leading Druggists, 




































1 i will protect your loved ones 
with Olid Line Life insurance 


Now, on a special limited “Red es ae: 
month buys standard 
SERVE life insurance wit fall otk : 
values, paid up and extended insur- 
ance privileges. Backed by more than 

More than — 



























‘ specimen policy. We have no age # 
Postal Life foserenes Co. 511 Fifth Ave. Dept. 315, N.Y. ‘ 













7 Pays for itself in ten minutes time. Hemetisching as 
“ $275.00 machine. Pay postman $1.00. Five days free rial. Money 






















- of Bargains in Ar 
Ciendeor ead Bote Goods” 

Clothes, Shoes, ts, Blank- 

ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 


OE cud sain order.” 
SUPPLY CO, fy ) 
Richmond,Va. AP 
























Advertisers in our columns are gue 
teed to be reliable. You cam buy from t 
with an assurance of a square deal. 
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HOMEMADE BLOCKS FOR SANTA 








Even the littlest fellows find en- 
tertainment in the blocks of their 
older brothers and sisters. 


O TOYS that our children have 

had have been played with oftener 
or enjoyed more than a set of home- 
made play blocks. On bad days and cold 
days they are always brought out, and 
frequently in pretty weather as well. 
Before bedtime is another favorite 
blocks-playtime. In addition to the 
pleasure they bring, these blocks are 
‘encouraging and developing the crea- 
tive abilities of the children. All the 
common things within their experience 
—houses and barns, mule stables and 
lots and pigpens, pastures and fences, 
tables and chairs and beds—live again 
in the blocks. 


Blocks Easy to Cut 


The blocks were easily made of pop- 
lar and cost but a few cents for dye 
and having the lumber sawed. They 
are besides unbreakable and will stand 
the hardest sort of usage. We cut one 
size two inches long from 2 by 2 mate- 
rial; another size one inch long from 
1 by 1 material; another type, for 
floors, was cut from % by 4-inch mate- 
rial, 4 inches long; another, from % 
by l-inch material was cut 4 inches 
long. We have learned since that we 
should have cut a set of 8inch pieces 
from the % by 1 material for building 
pens, lots, etc. The 4-inch pieces of 
this are really too short for such uses. 
All material of course should be 
dressed before sawing of the blocks 
is begun. 


As the reader has perhaps observed, 
all pieces were cut in 2-inch units (mul- 
tiples or fractions). This enables the 


7? LIKE to put in a radio set at 
home but it costs too much to op- 
erate one.” 

The speaker well knew how much 
a radio means on the farm but he had 
had experience with battery sets in 
years past. The listener knew that a 
battery set was the only possibility for 
the power line was several miles distant. 


““But,” he replied, “there’s a new 
type battery set on the market that 
| costs very little to operate.” The first 
speaker admitted he had also heard 
something about it. Then a catalog 
handy was consulted and some rapid 
calculations made. 


Six to twelve dollars, per year, it ap- 
peared, would operate the new battery 
“sets, using the new air cell “A” bat- 
tery and the usual “B” battery. 


. “Besides,” continued the listener, 
_ you don’t have to worry about re- 


| charging batteries or a lot of other 


troubles that occurred with the old 
Sets. And the new battery sets can be 
-bought for very low prices compared 





3 with what prices once were.” 
_The listener, it seemed, had set out 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


child to obtain better fits and neater 
appearance in his designs. Two-year- 
olds seem to like the big 2-inch cubes 
better than any of the other pieces but 
as they grow older they like the va- 
riety, especially the floors and the long 
narrow pieces. A child three years old 
or older will make full use of 25 2- 
inch cubes, as many 1-inch cubes, 10 
floors, and 30 to 40 of the narrow 4- 
and 8-inch pieces. 


Dyes Add to Attractiveness 


After the pieces were sawed they 
were smoothed off with fine sandpa- 
per and then dyed, some red, some blue, 
some left their natural color. We found 
that the poplar dyed much better 
green than dry. As soon as possible 
after the material is dressed, the 
blocks should be cut, sandpapered, and 
dyed. Before being dressed, the lum- 
ber was seasoned for a month after 
being sawed from the green log. This 
was about right for 2 by 2 pieces; for 
best dyeing effects, the thin pieces 
should not be seasoned so long. 


Several commercial dyes are avail- 
able at any drug store, or beautiful 
dyes may be made at home from barks, 
roots, and berries. (Write the Edi- 
torial Department for more about this.) 


We made the blocks for our chil- 
dren’s Christmas last year, partly be- 
cause we knew Santa Claus wasn’t 
overburdened with money for com- 
mercial toys. After a year’s observa- 
tion we are convinced that they are 
ideal gifts for any Christmas, pros- 
perous or otherwise. 


NEw FARM RADIOS AT Low PRICES 


to do all the talking. But since the 
conversation he has learned much more 
about the new air cell “A” battery and 
sets operated by it and would probably 
talk much longer if the conversation 
were repeated. 


The air cell “A” battery maintains 
a constant voltage over a long life and 
does away with frequent tube blow- 
outs, one of the sources of expense 
with the previous battery operated 
sets. It will supply “A” current for 
1,000 hours or more or around three 
hours of listening every day in the 
year. When the battery is dead it is 
simply discarded and a new one easily 
installed. 


The new air cell sets give a quality 
of reception that compares favorably 
with the best electric sets; they turn 
on and off with a single snap switch 
just as the electric sets do, the cabi- 
nets are as attractive as can be found 
anywhere, and sets can be purchased 
at prices ranging from’$35 up, com- 
plete with the batteries. Practically 
all the larger companies in the radio 
industry are now manufacturing the 
new air cell sets. 
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SHOUT IT FROM THE ROOFTOP. 





WOLVERINE SHELL HORSEHIDE 


* SOFT. 


DRIES SOFT AND 
STAYS SOFT! 





YET 


IT’S THE TOUGHEST ~~ 
KIND OF SHOE LEATHER 


pr your foot in a Wolverine shoe. Soft 
as buckskin. Gentle as a slipper on your 
foot. Bend your foot. The sole is flexible as 
a willow twig. Here is work shoe comfort 
and foot ease, so different, so outstanding 
that it has won more than two million men. 


Yet this shoe is shell horsehide throughout 
—scuff-proof...sweat-resisting .. . reinforced 
with an armor-plate inner shell! 

How can Wolverine make this longer wearing - 
leather so soft, so comfortable? How can they tan it 
so it dries soft after soaking? How can they make it SEE HAT ‘Ss SHELL ? 
so flexible that it does not pinch or tire your feet? .7T 

There must be some reason. And there is. It is 
due to the Wolverine secret triple-tanning process, ™¥ danber ges hye # 
developed by Wolverine and known only to Wol- genuine Shell Horsehide. 
verine. Remember that, when you go to buy. Don’t SOFT AS BUCKSKIN 
let anybody tell you that there is a shoe just like PLIABLE AS BAMBOO 
Wolverine. There isn’t. See the dealer who carries WEARS LIKE IRON 
genuine Wolverines. He has them in all styles. 

DEALERS: 


Wolverine sales are booming now. 

Wolverine shoes do satisfy. They 

do repeat. They build good will for 

you. Our retail plan explains the 

many advantages of handling 

these unique work shoes. Write 
WE DO OUR PART for it. 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


I et ee ee cee ere cette ee cee cee 


| WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. | 
| Dept. Z-11-33, Rockford, Michigan | 
Send me the name of the nearest dealer handling Wolverine | 
I Shoes and include, without obligation, your booklet on 
This helpful | “Work Shoe’’ foot. | 
little illustrated | 
I 
a | 








Rgckies on | Name. 
“Wor oe”’ 
foot, its cause I Addrese 
and its relief. 
Mail coupon. 
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EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 


When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, 2 Weeks 
in Advance of Change 














It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
address and date you want the paper started 
at the new address. 

Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 

“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 

3, Box 3%, Smithtown, N. C. After the 

first of next month send it to R. F. D. 

4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 

“JOHN W. SMITH.” 

We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give ‘you that sort of service. 





WHOOPS! DO I FEEL 
GOOD! THERES NOTHING 
LIKE GLOVER’S TO ae 
KEEP A DOG WELL! Zi 





GLOVER’S CONDI- 

TION PILLS are just | / 

the thing for dogs lacking \ 

in vitality and appetite. 

They stimulate desire for 

‘ood; aid gutrition; improve 

digestion; tone up the system; and give the 
animal new life and spirit. 

Glover’s Imperial Animal Medicines represent 
the most advanced formulas. They meet all re- 
quirements of the U.S. and State Depts. of Agri- 
culture. Sold at Drug, Department, Sporting 
Goods, Seed and Pet Stores. 
GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 
Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 

DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep your dog 
WELL—preventive measures, symptoms and treat- 
ment of diseases? are explained in GLOVER’s 
48 page Doc Book. {oh oomes dealer for a free copy 


ae Si yy Sy lle he Jarmer 
GLOVER'’S| Progressive farm 


RIA * - 
ANIMAL MEDICINES 
























GET MORE 


FOR YOUR 


~ FURS! 
Through Sears. 









and earn one of these 


FREE PLYMOUTHS 


Also 
$3050°° in Cash Awards 
FOR FUR SHIPPERS 


No red tape ... no entry fee... every 
“indi gro ship to Sears is automatically en- 
tered in the 5th National Fur Show! One 
of your pelts can easily win, because only 
the handling counts—not the kind or value 
of fur. Most important, you’re bound to 
be dollars ahead because of the bigger re- 
turns you obtain. For all awards are in 
addition to the highest market prices that 
Sears, acting as your agent, will get you 
for your furs! Wonderful new European 
outlets, just developed, provide us with an 
even better market for your furs. 
MAIL COUPON NOW 
For Free Book That Tells All 
Brand new “Tips to Trappers” booklet 
lists those who shared in last season’s cash 
Your friends’ names are probably 
included! Also all about 
memaen Sears 5th National Fur 
Show and how you can 
earn a big award! Cou- 
pon below will bring 
wisoomnmas §=you copy absolutely free, 
Mail to point below nearest to you: 
Chicago—Philadel phia—Memphio— 
Dallas— Kansas City—Seattle 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
Please mail me without cost or obligation, 
fur shipping tags and .latest edition of 
“Tips to Trappers”. 











awards, 














Name. 

Post Office. State. 
Rural Route. Box No. 
Street Address. 
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la 844c. $1.0 ze Tonic 
100 sticks Chewing Gum 


Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 4-02. Van 
4c. Razor Blades 5 for 8%c. 
12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 14c. 150 other bar- 


ience unnecessary. Write Carnation Co., 


gains. Exper: 
PR-2, St. Louls, Mo. 











IS THE TIME 
TO BUY! 
Everything has gone 
: MR encent Jim Brown's 
prices. Copper Steel Fenc- 


ing is still. sold at depression 
prices direct from factory to you. 


DON’T WAIT! 
you ace going to need fenc- 

t » bu r 

ing nex pring, t tebe b 






Present 
until December 31, 1933. 
Jim Brown Pays the Freight 
Ev price quoted in my big catalog is a d 
livered price. You have no’ freight to pay. 
That’s another big saving ls Also, see 
how m' I save you on S Posts, Gates, 


Barb W Paint, and Roofing. Remember, 
I have not increased my prices one penny. 
FREE! Big 162-Page Book 
My 44-y reputation for square dealing is 

your 


best guarantee of quality. Over 1,500, 
= know I always aoe wn 
e me save " ite 
Sp ee oa 






he cried,“for I may 





(CONCLUDED 


But David King interrupted by turn- 
ing toward her regardless of the road 
ahead. 

“And you think that is the reason I 
came after you?” 

“Of course,” Martha returned, in 
the bright, hard little voice she was 


using. ‘Now listen carefully. It’s a 
fine plot.” 
She told him all about it. He told 


her Coatesburg’s side. Neither spoke 
of the reason for his being in the town. 
They kept up a sort of conversation 
but their voices were mechanical. 
Through her misery, Martha puzzled 
over the hurt white look on David 
King’s face. 

They reached Coatesburg at last, 
and drew up to the house. It was Aunt 
Ethelwyn who greeted them in the 
wide hallway, Uncle Ellsworth being 
still at the bank. Her large propor- 
tions were quivering with excitement. 


“Well, Martha! Well, Mr. King! 


Such a morning as I’ve had! What- 
ever did possess you, Martha? Come 
in, Mr. King. ... I’m really so nerv- 


” 


ous I can’t. ... 
But Mr. King broke in. 

“T think, Mrs. Lynn, that Martha is 
about ready for some food and some 
rest, so I'll say goodbye and be run- 
ning along.” 

Aunt Ethelwyn gave a sound like a 
trumpeting elephant. 

“But Mr. King, what about Sunday 
night? Such a time as I’ve put in! I 
didn’t know whether to invite the other 
guests or not. I didn’t know whether 
to get the chickens for the salad. And 
you know what these small-town con- 
fectioners are. The order for frozen 
pudding has to be in two days ahead! 
Do you wonder I’m nervous? I 
couldn’t even get Mame Lawrence on 
the phone to find out anything. I..’” 


AVID KING took a step nearer. 

His face looked stern. “Will you 
please tell me what all this nonsense 
is about?” 
“Nonsense? It’s serious. This 
morning I heard you were in town. I 
sent Martha over to the Lawrences’ 
right after breakfast to invite you to 
supper Sunday night. Just a few con- 
genial friends and if you would read 
for us—any little thing... . ” 
“Yes, yes,” interposed David King 
hastily. “And what then?” 
“What then? The next I hear is 
from the neighbors across from the 
Lawrences’. They saw Martha park 
her car and go around to the breakfast 
room, stand there a few minutes, then 
come back to her car with a face like 
a beet and drive off like mad Jehu. 
And,” she added, “the next we know 
she’s mixed up with bandits and the 
Lord knows what!” 


The tears which Martha had with 
difficulty restrained this long forced 
their way now to her burning eyes. 
Her cheeks were scarlet. It would be 
Aunt Ethelwyn who would add the 
last drop of misery to her cup! 


But David King’s face, which had 
been stern enough as the tale pro- 
gressed, now took on a look of wonder 
,and of rapturous 
‘understanding. He 
sprang forward and 
caught the trum- 
peting elephant 
firmly by the arms. 
“Aunt Ethelwyn,” 




















SPINSTER INDEED! 


FROM PAGE 6) 


say Auntie now, may I not? Sorry 
about Sunday night but Martha and I 
are going to be married tomorrow 
and leave at once for points east. It 
has to be tomorrow for I refuse to 


take a chance on another bandit’s run- - 


ning away with her. And now,” steer- 
ing his large burden steadily down the 
hall, “now if you’ll excuse us, we have 
a few last details to discuss.” 

He hurried Martha into the library 
which, in Uncle Ellsworth’s wisdom, 
had a door with a lock. 

He closed the door against the sput- 
tering noises in the hallway and turn- 
ed the key. Then he came close to 
Martha. Even she could not now mis- 
take the look in his eyes. 


: OU heard that line of rot I was 

giving the Lawrences this morn- 
ing to throw them off the track, and you 
cared!” He _ repeated triumphantly, 
“You cared!” 

And then he had her in his arms. 

When she was free to speak, Mar- 
tha looked up with one last. question in 
her heart. 

“And you don’t really think I’m the 
‘spinster type’ ?” 

“Spinster!” David King looked at 
the sweet disorder of her tumbled 
hair, her shining eyes, her cheeks 
warm and rosy from his kisses. “Spin- 
ster indeed!” he retorted. And set 
about seriously at once to prove the 
irony of it. 

(The End) 


+ + + 
Eat More Eggs and Butter 


[* IS good advice which the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau gives farmers 
when it says :— 

“Eat your own products and cut 
down the surplus!” 


We quote :— 


“If 30 million farmers consume an 
extra dozen eggs per week, it takes 30 
million dozen out of the market. And 
within five weeks the tremendous sur- 
plus will be converted into a shortage 
and prices will automatically advance 
at least 5 cents per dozen. 


“One dozen eggs are worth about 10 
cents to you. If you produce 30 dozen 
eggs per week then a 5-cent advance 
means $1.50 more to you—with the 
satisfaction of having eaten a dozen 
good eggs for nothing. 

“Tf 30 million farmers eat one more 
pound of butter per week, there will 
be 30 million pounds less on the mar- 
ket. And in five weeks the heavy sur- 
plus will be converted into a shortage 
resulting in an advance of at least 5 
cents per pound. 

“You can eat your products for 
nothing and make more money. Don’t 
eat substitutes and pay for them.” 


+ } + 
Was It Your Order? 


E HAVE received orders for a 
number of patterns that we are 
unable to handle because of no name, 
insufficient address, no size, or size 
stated but no number given. We shall 


appreciate it if any subscriber who has 


failed to receive her patterns will no- 


tify us, giving date of order and num- |. 


ber of pattern or- 
dered. 

Be sure all pat- 
tern orders contain 
the proper amount 
of money, number 
and size, and most 
of all, name and 
address. 











This Famous 
Dog Book 


Wioorer You 


like to have really authoritative, expert advice 
on how to care for your dog, diagnose his ail- 
ments, keep him healthy and well? 

Write for your Free copy of the famous “SER- 
GEANT’S DOG BOOK.” Contains the most up- 


to-date methods combined with more than fifty , 


years’ experience in caring for dogs and treat- 
ing their diseases. Full of valuable information 
that every dog owner should have. Contains a 
“Symptom Chart’ that diagnoses dog ailments 
at a glance. Fully illustrated. Write for your 
copy. 


Expert Advice Free 


In addition, our Medical Department will advise 
you personally about 
your dog’s health. Write 
fully, giving all details, 


This service is given 
without charge in the 
interest of dog welfare 

the makers of 





FEED YOUR 
DOG ON 
“SERGEANT’S 
DOG FOOD” 


It contains Fresh 


i y 
Beef, hich. he | ““SeRGEANT'S DOG 
Strength, Health MEDICINES,” known 


and trusted by dog 
owners -everywhere, 
There’s “A SER- 
GEANT’S DOG MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG 
AILMENT.”—Ask your dealer. 


and Stamina. 











POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


2465 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Se rel ie 
Sergeants 
DOG EDICINES 


“A medicine for every dog ailment" 





“This FREE Book 


will mean money 


to YO OF / 


If you are one of the 
million farmers who 
co-operated with the 
President by plow- 
ing up some of your 
cotton, be sure to 
send for this book! 












your plowed-up cotton acreage, and at 
the same time comply with the contract 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


Buy Wire Fence Now 
Take advantage of the better prices you 


place worn-out fences with 


GULFSTEEL 


dealer has GULF- 
STEEL FENCE in sizes. 
and weights for every 
fencing need. Ask him 
about it today. 








GULF STATES STEEL CO., 
Birmingham, Ala. Dept. | 


Please send me a free copy of the book— 
“What to do with plowed-up Cotton Land.” 
Name 


Address 





















It will give you valuable, practical sug- Ma 
gestions on how to get the most out of 






you signed with the government. SEND ~ 


get for farm products this Fall, ‘to re- 
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HREE hundred and twelve years 

ago fifty-five people met to offer 
thanks for the bountiful harvest of 
corn, peas, and barley, produced on 
the 26 acres of land they had planted. 
And thus was held the first Thanks- 
giving festival on the American con- 
tinent. 

High in the list of institutions and 
festivals worthy of continuation and 
emulation let us place this custom of 
giving thanks: let us cultivate in our 
children the blessed quality of grati- 
tude. In contrast to the Pilgrims with 
their meager stores of corn, peas, and 
barley, let us think of variety and high 
yields of our food and feed crops. 
More than one time in more than one 
state in one farm cellar have I seen 
102 varieties of food. 


The farm home and community—so 
closely are they associated with the 
origin of the festival—seem to be the 
natural setting for a Thanksgiving 
service. Yet a farm boy sixteen years 
old told me recently he had never at- 
tended a Thanksgiving service! With 
a little direction by teachers or parents 
in a community, I have found that the 
young people and the younger children 
as well will conduct a program. Here 
is a real story. 

A young teacher in a rural school 
decided to direct the children in a 
Thanksgiving service. How to get 
the decorations? Easy enough—the 
teacher and the children went to the 
woods for autumn leaves, vines, and 
berries. These with pumpkins, heads 
of maize, and corn were festooned 
about the walls and windows, thus giv- 
ing a festive look to the drab little 
schoolroom. Be sure that this wise 
teacher did not lose this unprecedented 


by a high hedge of yupon, whose waxy 
green leaves and masses of. scarlet 
berries formed a background of amaz- 
ing beauty. 

Yupon or yaupon is a species of 
holly (Ilex vomitoria), native of the 
southern United States, from Cali- 
fornia to Florida. The ‘smooth ellipti- 
cal leaves are sometimes used as a sub- 
stitute for tea. There is no difficulty 
in growing these trees if transplanting 
is done during the winter months. 


Osage Orange or Bois d’Arc 


If you have a large estate and 
would plant a hedge for your great- 
@reat-grandchildren, plant bois d’arc 
{bow wood). When the sugar barons 
Settled in South Texas a century ago, 
their slaves were put to work outlin- 
ing the plantations with miles of bois 
darc hedge. Set close together, they 
took the place of fences and no en- 
trance could be made except at the 
Plantation gates. Now masters and 
Slaves have vanished, brick mansions 
and sugar houses have long ago 
Crumbled into ruin, but the old bois 
darc hedges, fresh and green, still 
mark their ghostly boundaries. They 
Outline forgotten avenues and fields of 
every size. They can be traced straight 
through deep forests which have grown 
UP since their planting. Insects do not 
harm them; the great trunks seem im- 
Mortal, 


The American bois d’arc or Osage 
Orange is an ornamental moraceous 





tree whose botanical name is Toxylon 


| Pomiferum., It is closely allied to the 
Mulberry, and has yellow tubercled, 


A THANKSGIVING PROGRAM 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


opportunity to instill some nature study 
lessons. All preparation for the pro- 
gram was done with spontaneity. The 
teacher very wisely encouraged the 
children in using their own ideas of 
arrangement. 

Now for the service. You will want 
some songs. Here is a beautiful old 
Thanksgiving hymn—a veritable ser- 
mon within itself :— 


A THANKSGIVING HYMN 


Come, ye thankful people, come; 
Raise the song of harvest-home: 
All is safely gathered in, 

Ere the winter storms begin; 
God, our Maker, doth provide 
For our wants to be supplied. 
Come to God’s own temple, come; 
Raise the song of harvest-home. 


All the world is God’s own field, 
Fruit unto His praise to yield; 
Wheat and tares together sown, 
Unto joy or sorrow grown: 

First the blade, and then the ear, 
Then the full corn shall appear, 
Lord of harvest, grant that we 
Wholesome grain and pure may be. 


For the Lord our God shall come, 
And shall take his harvest home; 
From His field shall in that day 
All offences purge away; 

Give His angels charge at last 
In the fire the tares to cast, 

But the fruitful ears to store 

In His garner evermore. 


Even so, Lord, quickly come 

To Thy final harvest-home; 
Gather Thou Thy people in, 

Free from sorrow, free from sin; 
There forever purified, 

In Thy presence to abide: 

Come, with all Thine angels, come 
Raise the glorious Harvest-Home. 


—Rev. Henry Alford. 


Last month Dr. Poe suggested some 
appropriate Psalms for responsive 
readings at Thanksgiving—Psalms 107, 
118, 136. 

A story of the first Thanksgiving 
would not be out of place in this serv- 
ice. And it is our hope that your com- 
munity may come together in observ- 
ance of this day of Thanksgiving. 


HEDGES I HAVE KNOWN 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 16) 


apple-shaped fruit composed of the 
united fleshy calyxes of the pistillate 
flowers. The tree was first found in 
the territory of the Osage Indians who 
used its iron-like wood for their bows. 
A modern usage is for the making of 
building blocks. The trees may be 
grown over a wide range of the United 
States. 


Hedges Anyone Can Have 


One of the sweetest flowers native to 
the Temperate Zone is the honey- 
suckle. It grows in many varieties 
and with care can be transplanted dur- 
ing any season. There is a creamy 
white variety, a pale yellow, and the 
old-fashioned ones with pink blos- 
soms. Another beautiful variety is 
the woodbine, covered thick with clus- 
ters of scarlet buds like bunches of 
firecrackers. They are all classed un- 
der the head of Lonicera caprifolium. 


Two sides of my own back yard 
are bounded by a honeysuckle hedge. 
In our mild climate it is evergreen 
and serves as an effective screen the 
whole year through. Wild trees have 
grown behind it and vines climb to the 
highest bough. -Among the tangled 
mass of stems many mockingbirds 
build their nests. 


Of my possessions, the honeysuckle 
hedge is most enjoyed—always a 
pleasure but supremely so when silvery 
moonlight falls across the land, when 
the magic fragrance of snowy blossoms 
drifts on a summer’s night, and a 
mockingbird sits aloft, trilling, calling 
in melodies that bring memories and 
dreams. 


This Mark in the 





























Refuse to buy blind. Insist 
on nationally known qual- 











ceasnm ities and values and do your 
share to win back prosperity. For three 
generations, the Utica BODYGARD trade- 
mark has been a national emblem of un- 












derwear excellence. It is more so today 






than ever. Insist on it and choose from 






garments of the best heavy 
fleeced qualities to the finest 
light ribbed unions or two-piece 


















garments for every member 













of the family. Your dealer can 


B ETT E R. U N D E RW A order whatever style and size 


Fo Tn * he hasn't in stock. 
évery Member UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 


of the Fami. ly Utica N.Y. Anniston, Ala. 


















as worth their price can be persistently 
advertised. If you see a product con- 
tinuously advertised, you can rest as- 
sured that it has the public’s approval. 


Reading advertisements is the easiest way 
to decide what anything you need is worth. 
Only goods which the public has accepted 





























SATISFACTION! 





I'LL GIVE YOU MONTHS MORE 
WEAR... AND TWICE THE 
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~ pOUBLE ~ 
WEAR WOVEN 


WArdt Overalls that wear months and 
months longer? Over: that won’t 
wash thin and flabby... hon a hold their 








































L y’’... sbrink far less 
INTO Lee , Then buy Lee Overalls. They're made 
| i of ame Jelt denim—as different from 
| JELT DENIM ' os rat fs gen Senin ee in *. out 
' ° overalls as broadcloth is from 
WITH 1716 cheesecloth. 
EXTRA FEET Jelt denim is woven so close, so tight, 


_ OF YARN 





so strong that 1716 extra feet of yarn 
are used in each pair of overalls. Long 
wear is literally packed into Jelt denim. 

No other overalls give you Jelt denim 
—or anything equal to it. Jelt denim is 
an exclusive material. 

And no other overalls give you sucha 
full measure of satisfaction—wider legs; 
patented shield back—suspenders won't 
slip off shoulders; oy od pockets lined 
with boat sail cloth — won’t wear 
through; corded buttonholes—won't 
wear out; U-sha) crotch—won’'t bind. 

You can enjoy this extra Lee comfort 
and save money, too, because Jelt denim 
gives you double wear. 


The H. D. Lee Merc. Company 

































_FREE? 


Mail coupon 
for sample of 
Jelt denim and 
name of near- 
est dealer 
handling Lee 




























Overalls. Dept. R-150 
South Bend, lad" Misnenpotin: het 
uu end, Ind. nnea , Minn, 
DEALERS: San Francisco, Calif. Salina, Kam. 





We haveasimple 
to put over UNION-MADE 
your overall de- 
partment on a 
sound basis. 
Unique Jelt den- 
im yey ties up : ~ wt 0 ove mar 


UNION-ALLS, SHIRTS, PANTS, PLAY-SUITS 
The H. D. Lee Merc. Compan 
Dept. R-150, Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me a sample of Lee Jelt denim 
and name of nearest dealer. 


































You'll Get 
More Birds 
and Rabbits 
with Xpert 


The fast, uniform shot 
atterns of Western 
pert shells help you 

to bag more game. 

Yet these hard-hitting, 

quality shells sell at a 

popular price. 

Loaded with the new 

Western patented, mois- 

ture-proof Seal-Tite Com- 

position Wad — special 
tented smokeless pow- 
ler — and sure-fire, non- 
corrosive primers. Try 
Xpert! Sold by 
dealers every- 
where.Mailthe 
Coupon for leaf- 
lets and the new 
booklet, “How To 

Hit ’em’’—free! 


Western Cartridge 
Company 
1145 Benton Street 


Moslem 


tt 


That Gets The Game 


\ 
| 
The Shell 


FREE— MAIL COUPON 


Woastean Caataincs Company, 
1145 Benton St., East Alton, Ill. 


Ganrizmen: Please send your free booklet, “How To | 
Hit ‘em™, and free leaflets on Xpert shells. 








BOYS & 


GIRLSLarn Amas Money 


Write for 50 Sets. St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 
10¢c a set. When sold Send us: $3.00 and gu keep $3.9. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 246-P.S.R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FARM AND DESK 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


E ARE giving special attention 

in this issue to the wooded acres. 
Timber must become as truly a crop as 
corn and cotton are crops. With many, 
many acres available for other crops 
through the cotton acreage adjustment 
program, I think we might well re- 
member here in Georgia-Alabama the 
note that is being sounded in North 
Carolina :— 


Less land clearing and more tree 
planting are two necessary needs. 


DuPre Barrett, forester for the 
Georgia Extension Service, says that 
although there are 15,870 acres of land 
in the state of Georgia which have 
been artificially reforested since 1925, 
there are 1,367,800 acres now in need 
of attention. Pointing out how forests 
hold the water supplies, prevent ero- 
sion, and thus help to maintain soil fer- 
tility, and encourage beneficial bird 
life, Mr. Barrett remarks: “The av- 
erage man who sits down to a meal of 
meat, vegetables, and fruit does not 
dream that the food before him is ob- 
tainable largely because of the bene- 
ficent forests.” 


MY FATHER has a small longleaf 
pine proect 15 years old which we 
are watching with a lot of interest. 
Protected from fire and competing and 
undesirable species cut out from time 
to time, the trees have thrived. 


Trees do not require expensive care 
and management for healthy growth 
but fire must be kept out: In the poor, 
sandy, easily eroded foothills north of 
Prattville, Alabama, (which, by the 
way, stretch across Alabama and 
Georgia), and are better for timber 
growing than anything else I know, is 
an extensive area that has been rapid- 
ly growing up in longleaf pines that 
have been a delight to my eye. But 
the other day I noticed that someone 
had let fire get into one of the stands 
and it was nearly destroyed. The 
same day nearer to Birmingham I ob- 
served another forest fire destroying 
all young growth and the leaf mold, 
pine straw, etc., that is the very. foun- 
dation of rapid growth. Having 
studied the comparative growths of 
burned and non-burned areas in fores- 
try experiments at Auburn, I keep ask- 
ing myself, “When will we stop burn- 
ing over our forested acres?” 


SINCE longleaf pine produces but 
one good seed crop every six or seven 
years, it is also important in natural 
reforesting with this species that hogs 
be kept out as well as fire. When one 
crop of mast is destroyed there may be 
little chance to get a stand of young 
trees for several years. The U. S. 
Forest Service also warns against 
complete dependence on natural refor- 
esting. “Southern fields ‘turned out’ 
did quickly come back to pines 20 and 
40 years ago,” it says, “when there 
were many scattered old ‘forest’ pines 
which scattered large quantities of seed 
from their 100-foot high crowns. To- 
day adequate young stands come only 
along the margins of fields, wnile on 
the rest of the land only a few scat- 
tered pines and plenty of ‘weed’ trees 
or broom sedge.” 


THE FIRST carload of mares to 
come into our county in years, I sup- 
pose, was shinped in re- 
cently and readily dis- 
posed of. I was delighted 
to see it, and particular- 
ly that several found 


their way into our own commu- 
nity. It’s time we got back to produc- 
ing more of our own mule power as 
well as more of our own food and 
feed. The shortage of horses and mules 
throughout the country continues to 
increase; and if cotton prices continue 
to advance, you just watch mule prices 
jump. 


WITHOUT having figures from 
other years to verify my statement, I 
venture the guess that this has been 
one of the most profitable years in the 
use of fertilizer that the South has 
known. We figure that every 200- 
pound sack of nitrate of soda we used 
on corn made between 12 and 15 bush- 
els. That’s 12 or 15 bushels for $3.10 
plus the time required to put down the 
fertilizer and get in the corn. 


IF FOLKS persist in pulling fodder 
“because they must have the rough- 
age,” why in the world is it that they 
don’t cut and shock the stalks that have 
no ears, instead of merely pulling the 
fodder from them? One of the col- 
ored farmers near us has already 
learned that but I haven’t observed a 
single white farmer doing it. 


NOT THREE DAYS after I wrote 
that warning against fire in last 
month’s issue I returned home to see 
the still smoking ruins of another 
burned home not a quarter of a mile 
from me. And while the first words 
that greeted me, “They didn’t save a 
thing” proved later to be not quite 
true, it was bad, very bad. Folks, be- 
ware of fire, beware of fire hazards, 
don’t put off repairs and changes that 
need to be made to lessen fire danger. 


TWO RECENT bulletins that will 
interest Georgia farmers are No. 437, 
Small Grains, and-No. 434, Utilization 
and Cost of Farm Power in Georgia, 
obtainable free from Division of Pub- 
lications and Placement, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 


THE FOUNDATIONS of a health- 
ful rural home, says the Kentucky 
State Board of Health, are screening, 
sanitary privy, clean premises, safe 
water, and clean milk. We know of no 
more safe basis than that. 


DON’T let its opponents lead you 
to believe that the processing tax on 
cotton is adding any great amount to 
the cost of cotton clothing. Dr. Fred 
C. Howe, consumers’ counsel of the A. 
A. A., pointed out recently that “in the 
case of the 81 x 99-inch sheets it 
amounted to less than 8 cents ; on work 
shirts 3% cents; on overalls, 8%4 cents; 
on unbleached muslin, just a trifle over 
one cent.” 


LAST FALL we saw the need for 
better organized fields and resolved 
that we shouldn’t get caught again 
this year.. But mid-October came and 
there were three fields ready for the 
cows except for patches of Irish pota- 
toes, beans, pumpkins, sugar cane, and 
sweet potatoes. I think most. of us 
need to plan more carefully so that 
when a main crop of corn or cotton 
is harvested the cows may be turned 
in to get the benefit of the green graz- 

ing before frost comes. 
It’s worth a lot more green 
than dead and with the 
cotton fields, early graz- 
ing helps to starve out 
the weevils. 
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JUST a few S ; 
for MODERNIZING 
and REPAIRS . . 


NOW will pay 
returns for many 
years to come... 


@ Just a few boards, a few sacks of cement, 
sand and stone will build new steps, a side 
walk, or a well curb that will bring a lasting 
comfort and convenience to your home. 

Modernize with concrete—you can take 
one thing at a time—and soon have your” 
house and barns improved with permanent 
long-lasting concrete. For farm improves 
ments, no other material is so easily usable 
none so low in cost, as concrete. And when 
you repair with concrete it’s done—you can. 
go on next year to the next improvement” 
your farm most needs. 


We will help you with your plans. Ch rf 
the squares below for free plans and sugg¢ 


tions on permanent concrete improvements: 
that interest you. 


Name 





Address 





R. R. No..._.....P. O....._.._..State.... 


(] Floors (] Permanent Ref 
( Foundations [] Milk House 

CJ Basement Walls [_] Milk Cooling Ta 
] Paved Yards (L] Feeding Floors 
C] Tanks (_] Poultry House 
(_] Troughs C Septic Tanks 

(J Sidewalks (] Making Concrete. 


Mail to: 


PORTLAND CEMEN 
ASSOCIATION 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 


don’t WORRY 





Why put up with 
years of needless dis- 
comfort and worry? 
Try a Brooks Auto- 
matic Air Cushion. 





a convincing facts mailed Pd 
R and con’ ng ma’ . 
pata in plain sealed envelope. Add : 


BROOKS CO., 500) State St, Marshall, Mi 


€ 











|} A“NEW DEAL” 


A SHORT visit with Mr. Chester 
Davis, Mr. Victor Christgau, and 
“others in the production division of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion in Washington convinced me of 
two facts :— 

1. Everything possible is going to 
be done to stabilize the market for 
dairy products and to prevent ruinous 
price cutting, dumping, and predatory 
trade practices. 

2. The inefficient dairyman and dis- 
tributor is not going to be guaranteed a 
profit and kept in business. 


2 With the above two facts ringing in 
+} my ears we proceeded to check over 
~| our own herd problems. We still have 
{plenty of them. 

Every haymow on the farm is full 
to overflowing. We're hunting stack 
poles to fix up lespedeza and soybean 
hay outside. Our silage corn should 
easily fill both silos. Such ,a feed 
situation is an unusually happy one. 


Grain Prices Going Higher 


Thus we reason: Grain prices and 
concentrates are high and probably 
going higher. The new long-time 
corn-hog plan practically assures this. 
“How are we going to meet this con- 
dition? 

We had just as well face the facts: 
‘corn is an expensive crop in the South, 
except on our outstandingly fertile and 
easily-worked fields. 


Our best answer is a larger and 
rger percentage of the cattle’s ration 
rom home-grown legume roughages 
d silage, and eternally building bet- 
pastures. 
Just as sure as shooting, this is the 
ly way out for Southern dairymen. 
Higher dairy prices in the South, 
compared to dairy prices in other sec- 
‘tions, have encouraged slovenly dairy- 
{ ing. We must snap out of it. 


} With plenty of legume hay and 
| silage this winter we expect to feed 





FOR DAIRYMEN 


By BEN KILGORE 


very little high priced grain and con- 
centrates. The Corn Belt may not like 
this, but we have our own hard battle 
to. fight. Cows not giving over 20 
pounds a day will get very little grain, 
if any. 


Keep Only the Best Calves 

And another thing: As we bring 
over our yearlings from the back pas- 
tures, we’re going to cull out the or- 
dinary and “onery” looking ones. We 
cull for production as calves and cows. 
Now extremely sloping rumps, stunted 
bodies, and other marked defects will 
doom them to the butcher in order that 
the better typed and better bred year- 
lings may be better fed. Without much 
trouble we can find a place for the lit- 
tle cash money these yearlings bring. 

A number of our cows and yearlings 
have been slow in getting in calf. Our 
history-making bull is getting old. 
We're going to check over our records 
carefully and see if he’s the one at 
fault. If the evidence conclusively 
condemns him, he’s through. But he’s 
going to get a fair trial. 

Heifers calving in the next couple 
of months are being brought in from 
the dry pasture to the milking barn. 
They are being accustomed to their 
stanchions. The hay is being poured 
to them to get them fat by the time 
they freshen. 

New problems demand new solu- 
tions. We're still convinced that in 
the South, with its long pasture season, 
fewer and better cows, fed largely 
legume roughage and silage from farm 
fields, with rotated pastures, with a 
careful and scientific breeding and 
culling program—a dairy herd can con- 
tinue to be a highly satisfactory and 
profitable business enterprise. 

But no legislation can or should pre- 
serve slovenly and unscientific dairy- 
ing in any section. It is uneconomic, 
cannot last, and will in the end break 
down and bring complete bankruptcy 
and distress. 


SEVEN Lucky PouLtry HINTS 


By J. H. 


IGHTS properly used ‘will hurry 
| =~ late pullets into production; will 
tend to stop, check, or prevent fall 
7 molts in early hatched pullets, and will 
‘bring old hens through the molt and 

© production quicker. Lights do not 

ease the yearly production a great 
‘Meal but do increase greatly the pro- 
Muction during the season of highest 
‘Prices. All night lights do not over- 
work birds as some believe, but only 
ive hens time to eat as much as they 
Go when days are longer. Hens out of 
ondition with colds or other ailments 
il get well quicker under lights. 
~. Every effort should be made to 
ef a constant supply of green feed 
& poultry during the winter. Rye 
h be grown in most sections of the 
buth. Italian rye grass, used in many 
ftions for winter lawns, makes an 
tellent green crop for poultry. © 
*% Caution should be used when 
fing new corn to poultry. If not 
roughly dried it may cause diar- 
}and death. Corn may be shelled 
vallowed to dry in the sun or it 
y be dried out in a brooder house 
using brooder stove. 

ole corn makes a very satis- 

feed for hens. If pullets 


“was not bright. 


wooD 


have been raised on cracked corn they 
must be weaned over to whole corn 
gradually. 

5. The Government is working on 
codes to help poultry raisers. These 
codes will tend to regulate hatcheries 
as well as producers. Everyone should 
assist in working out a satisfactory 
code and then help to make it work. 
The aim is to stop unfair practices, 
fraudulent advertising, etc. Such a 
code should prove a benefit to the hon- 
est producer and hatcheryman, and 
protect the consumer. 

6. Cull now. While this is not the 
season generally considered the time 
to cull, most flocks contain many birds 
that are backward and unprofitable. 
Such birds should be disposed of im- 
mediately for they are liabilities and a 
source of danger to the better birds. 


7. For a while the poultry outlook 
Feed prices had sky- 
rocketed and egg and poultry prices 
were extremely low. Now, feed prices 
have eased and poultry. and egg prices 
have strengthened. There are satis- 
factory profits today for the poultry 
raiser who has good stock,- manages 
properly, and markets his products in- 
telligently. 


Improve Your Farm Now ’ 
With Tennessee Products. 


‘FARMER'S must make more money ! ” 
It’s already resulted in increased 


from coast to coast. 


That’s the cry 


farm income through Federal bonuses for “plowing under,” 


and in higher prices for farm products. 


Farmers will make 


more money from now on, and the best-equipped farms will 


earn the biggest share. 


With an eye to the brighter future, 


improve your farm now with “Tennessee” steel products 
roofing and siding sheets, woven wire fence and fence 


posts, barbed wire, etc. 


Now is the time to buy! 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO. 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
General Offices: Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham 
District Offices in Principal Cities. 


WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE 





MOST COTTON PER ACRE 


This year, of all times is the year it will pay you to plant 


SUMMEROUR’S 


HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


the seed that for 25 years has produced **The most wonderful cotton 


the world has ever known. 


Write for booklet and price list to 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


Box 18 


Norcross, GEORGIA Hat? Seed Heit Line 























LARGER WINTER 
POULTRY PROFITS 


A daily diet of Sunny South 
Wood Charcoal makes your 
hens lay more eggs. At winter 
prices this means extra profits. 
Sunny South Charcoal is an 
effective health tonic for poul- 
try, pigeons, and all live stock. 
Most good dealers have Sunny 
South Wood charcoal in stock. 
Write for free booklet, “Wood 
Charcoal and Its Uses- in 
Feeds.” 


Wood Chemical Products Co. 
P.O. Box 356, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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USE YOUR WOODPILE 


ano SAVE 80% +0 90%/ 


Farmers will welcome the news that a 
Wood Burning Chicken Brooder is now 
available—the Ashley—to cut operation 
costs to a minimum, to eliminate fire 
hazards and make chick brooding more 

profitable. Uniform, de- 
pendable heat assured 
by automatically con- 
trolled draft. Write for 
details and prices. 
. AGENTS WANTED 
Address Automatic 
Draft and Stove Co., 
De c., P. O. Box 
. Lynchburg, Va. 


THE STOVER 
HAMMER MILL 


>. Will Cut Your 
Feed Costs 35% 


how, when and 
why to grind feed 
for lower costs and 
higher its. Con- 
tain 101 feeding 
formulas. Explain 
how to balance 
rations and make 
money grinding for 
neighbors. 


STOVER MFG. & 
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‘Our Agents Promise Nothing 
for Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past farmers 
have been swindled by subscription agents 
on various publications who have made all 
kinds of promises as to premiums, etc., to 
be sent later on. The public should be on 
guard against all such misrepr tat 

Our Progressive Farmer-Ruralist agents 
are instructed to promise nothing whatever 
for future delivery. This is a protection to 
our subscribers and also to honest agents. 
If any prof d repr tative is found 

romising anything to be sent or given 
ater, the fact should be reported to us. 

















HIGHER 
PRICES 


DISCOVERS “HIDDEN’ 


FUR DOLLARS 
SO CAN YOU!| 


FARMING IN NEW Day AHEAD fa 


What Young Folks Would Make It 


Our community is blessed with a 
good church and a progressive school, 
both of which promote numerous so- 
cial activities. I hope to see these or- 
ganizations supplemented with a local 
chapter of the Grange that will far- 
ther stimulate social functions. 

The success of these social units finds 
its source in the home and family unit. 
The home must be attractive and pleas- 
ant to hold the family unit together. 
I want my home to keep the pace. 


ILL farming and farm home 

making be better or different to- 
morrow from what they are today? 
Are there things about our agriculture 
of today we shall not lose or want to 
lose? 

Well, let’s see what the young folks 
themselves say in answer to our con- 
test announcement, “My Ambitions for 
the Future.” The prize letters appear 
on this page—Casey Fine winning 
first, R. C. second, and Jesse Mae 
Brannen third. We 
wish we could have 
printed the letters of 
many others. Hon- 
orable mention goes 
to Beatrice Whatley, 

James. E. — Sisson, 
William Battles, An- 
nie Waters, Shelby 
E. Southard, Mildred 
Ross, Sonnie Brown, Edna Yaikow, 





SHIP DIRECT TO 


HERSKOVITS. 


pe SEVENTH AVENUE*> NEW ‘or a 


FREE! mer“ 


klet ing secrets, Market 
poems Poem Price Lists, Shi 
tags and other information. Write today, 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Ine} & 
333. 7th Avenue, Dept. 16, New York, N. YI 


I want a usable living room. In 
one corner there will be a book- 
case made from a goods box and 
finished with a coat of paint. It is 

surprising how 
fast books accu- 
mulate once we 
have a place to 
store them. A 
cheese box and 
three wooden legs make an adorable 
Violet Whatley, Betsy Ryan, and Hob- little combination workbasket and ta- 
Highest Market Prices Through WARDS’ son Roughton of Alabama; Isobel ble. Each member of the family will 
la _ Lap thai Marketing Service ae Barrett, Hazel Turner, Mena Mitch- bring in his favorite chair. 
nd out how Wards act as your agent t “ if : H F . ‘ : 
you fo pocket bigger fur returns. *New Trap- me tle eee pi L. King, Bright paint adds life to old furni- 
pers’ Gazette tells you how others trap and and Beatrice anson, of Georgia. ‘ 
ap for the greatest awe cle Frepeere, Jo . ture. pie hyd be pears een 
az e is newsy, meaty — erent, u oO rags or nooke rom o S1 garme . 
up-to-the-minute news and ideas; A Farm Boy’s Ideal Future Bed d be crocheted 
not just a “‘rehash” of things you FIT j sible I ish to h a edspreads may croc . 
know! It means real money to you ihe arco serie Regular, balanced, well - prepared 
to, read it ze its FREE foe the college education™with special em- 0 Z 1 ‘ ecerasds kecedall 
gy pce a aoe phasis on agriculture. In this educa- obey Sy edlpe cee Alay P 
; : allie : the family disposition in good order. 
tion I wish to have some specific facts ‘ 
oie : I have a collection of cookbooks and 
on scientific farming. : ; 
4 recipes cut from magazines. 
I should like to have a_160-acre : ‘ P 
farm, stocked with suitable breeds of There is no end to the interesting 


tion, mail coupon below at once. 
Mail Coupon NOW for Free Book' 

horses, cattle, swine, poultry, and things to do ina home. I like to hang 
sheep, and equipped for caring for OUt a line of pretty white clothes or put 


eee Mail to to “the , point nearest : you: 
MONTGOMERY WARD 
Chicage, Baltimore, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, Portland, Ore. 
Please send me FREE your ‘Trappers’ - 
them properly. On this farm I should @Way a new quilt all finished. What is bligation. 
like to have a very modern and com- more satisfying than a good meal pre- FURST & THOMAS, 39 » Adoms St, Freeport i 
fortable house, having electricity and Pared by one’s own hands : R. C. é; 
gas. Furthermore, the grounds must Granville County, N. C. ; an 
be beautiful. ae ae be “JaY BEE 
Willing to “Begin Small Pot -Vol) 4-1 —- my -tot 


Gazette” containing latest news and hints 
on trapping. Also send fur shipping tags 
and instructions, 
In marrying, I should prefer a mate ER 
of the same education that I have, the WANT a good home which — ALL-STEEL HAMMER MILL Lk ii 
i ern, attractive, and conveniently ar- - 
same desire to make a home, and a Grinds every grain—roughage sro e 


TRAPPERS’ GAZETTE 


F RE will help you to 


GREATER FUR PROFITS 


Get the extra dollars which are hidden in 
every fur you trap! Harvey Carnet of Jamul, 
Calif. (shown above), knows how. So do thou- 
sands of other trappers. It’s by getting full 
market value for your pelts instead of just 
ordinary returns. 























No Time Like 
Now to Get in— 
Make $35 to $75 a week 


I¢'s no trick to make up to $12 

a day when you use yourcaras a McNess 
“Store on Whee! Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men. 
Attractive business- getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers.-make 
selling McNess daily necessities a Meaaics: 
This business is depression-pr 


We Supply Capital — Start Now! 
There’s no better work anywhere — 
pays wel, me a To ny no capestones to si i tart 
pos 8 ca started Cc 
rg making! money fir Bret day. y. Witte at oor for Mi io 


UseYou: 
CAR |} 
to Raise 
Your § 
PAY 








Name. 

Post Office. 
Rural Route. 
Street Address. 


























A Big Season Ahead- 
GET READY NOW ! 


Here comes the best fur season in 
years! Demand is lively—prices will 
be higher—furbearers plentiful. Write us (postcard 
will do) for free catalogue of low-priced sup- 
Plies, trapping hints, tags, latest market reports. One 
shipment will show you why we mate. satisfied thous- 
of trappers in U. 8., Canada, and Alaska with 


ed; check mailed im- 
mediately. Watch our price lists—and ship to 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 


stk LOUIS, “Mo. vik 7 | 
NEW DEAL ror TRAPPERS 
Me, TE bi at 


Re Ts . Skunk Tracks 
ays big. 


Fur prices high. Trapping 

We outfit you at little cost. Bargains 

in traps and everything you need. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 


- F.C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 
woorur Dept. F St. Louis, Mo. 


MORE MONEY FOR FURS 
TRAPPERS 


Ship us ALL your FURS. 
Liberal gg highest mar- 
ket prices. FUR CHOKERS 
made from your ‘skins—Red 
Fox $7.25, Grey Fox $6.00. 
Raw Fur price list, Furrier 
price list, shipping tags 
and sample bait, FREE. 





Dept. (7 





This year, make home-grown feeds ge 
further with P: apec Hammer Type Feed 
& Booklet sed name 5 — For free 


i amanat eee or a 


PAREG ECI 





taste for the better literature. 

In the new farming era I should like 
to preserve the same determination, 
the same fighting spirit, and the per- 
sistence that have helped us weather the 
storm that has just passed. I am fond 
of the freedom from time clocks. 

I want to see new methods in mar- 
keting and in preparing for the mar- 
ket the things which I have grown on 
my farm. 

The new community must have 
the most modern and approved of 
schools where the- rural students 
may finish all their high school 
work and where they will be en- 
couraged to study agriculture. It 
must have gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, and other equipment for. out- 
door sports. I should even: like to 
see the men play polo on Saturday 
afternoons instead of loafing in 
town. In the geographic center of 
the community there must be a well 
balanced library that will fulfill the 
two-fold purpose of educating the 
community and maintaining a rural 
culture. CASEY FINE. 

Lubbock County, Texas. 


Her Ambition: Home Making 
WANT to be a home maker. The 
home is the background of civiliza- 

tion, and woman is the backbone of the 
successful home. 


ranged, equipped with better furnish- 
ings, and electric appliances. 

It is my desire to be a successful 
farm home-maker, one that will be 
able to run the home on a regular 
schedule, and an economical budget 
system. I want to know how to use 
all farm products to best advantage, 
and know best methods of preserving 
surplus foods until they are needed. 


The type of farming I prefer is “di- 
versified farming’; raising any prod- 
ucts that can be used in the home, 
numerous fruits, vegetables, and stock 
to provide meat, milk, and butter, and 
poultry to provide plenty of eggs. 


I intend to have the best home avail- 
able for the money at my disposal. I 
think it is much better for young peo- 
ple to begin with a small home, and 
gradually make improvements, than tc 
start out in life With a large expensive 
home overburdened by debts. 

In remembrance of olden days I 
would keep the old open fireplace, 
where, on cold wénter evenings, the 
family gathers for a pleasant hour. 

With the addition of good churches, 
schools, libraries, social organizations, 
and beneficial amusements for every- 
one, this is my interpretation of my 
ideal farm home. 

JESSIE MAY BRANNEN. 


Bradford County, Fla. 


fine, medium, coarse; cool = uniform. Lifetime 
Lowest 





st capacity with any farm tractor. 
(optional) makes 





Terms. Direct from Factory to You. 
Write for FREE CATALOG 


oe ae ee al 





CELEB RATE 
The. 


Way 
‘s FOR 


Our Free Booklet 
of fire-works and novelties featuring mirth 
for the Southerners big week of celebration. 
PREPAY works door. Order your 
log today from the “Sid reliable House fF B 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG.CO., 1902 AppleSt., Can't, 05 





KITSELMAN FENCE'8® 


Horse-High, Bull-Stron; 
We Pi -Tigh ‘ence. aged © 
now lowest 
F RE E lower than they tak may a 
CATALOG Pi nea Mins a Rn abe ape CMa 


oe nee eee Save. Wo Pur Proigitd 


Farm, Pow and. Lawn Fence, Gates, g 
Steel Prats, arb Wire, ts, Roo! fing. g 
Kitselman 


84 Muncie, ind. 4 





Bros. Box 





STONES, $17, Freight Paid. 
Free Gensine. mare “ Grae , 
934 Catalog Free. z 
GRANITE CO., Dept. R. ‘ONECO, 














RELIABLE ta artinere sell 


Farmer and Southern Ru 














Your Uncle’s View 


ITH our prize contest letters, 

“My Ambition for the Future,” 
appearing in this issue, this is the mes- 
sage I should like to send to every one 
of our young folks :— 


Hold to your dreams and your 
ideals. As you grow up you will not 
always find the going so easy, nor life 
always as rosy as it may sometimes 
have seemed. Nor will the financial 
rewards always be what you think 
they should be. 


But for all that, dream and plan 
and build. He who has a light to 
guide him can travel toward his goal; 
he who travels in darkness knows not 
where he shall end. 

Yours for happiness, 
UNCLE P. F. 


A Christmas Prize Contest 


HAT was the happiest, most en- 

joyed Christmas you ever spent? 
How did you spend it? Tell Uncle 
P. F. ina letter of not over 300 words 
and mail by November 15 to Young 
4+ People’s Department. There will be 
} special Christmas awards for the best 
three letters and honorable mention to 
Il letters found worthy. 





This Month’s Get Togethers 


S A stunt for your next party try 
this: Stand each player with his 
back against the wall, heels tight to 
the baseboard, and place a coin a foot 
in front of his toes. If he can pick it 
} up and come to a standing position 
‘| without pushing up from the floor, 
"| give him the coin, but he must keep his 

| | legs straight. 
q 


THE YOUNG FOLKS 


To any group or individual sending 
us a 1%4-cent stamp we shall be glad to 
send mimeographed suggestions for 
next club or community gathering as 
well as plans for November outings, 
socials, and parties. Send your request 
to Young People’s. Department, The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Common Weather Sayings. 


F A HORNET?’S nest is high in a 

tree, it will be a warm winter.— 
Lelia Whitaker, Cherokee Co., N. C. 

When fennels bloom, frost and cold 
weather will come in about a week. 
—Frances Walsh, Hampton Co., S. C. 

When there is a fog in the morning 
and it goes up, there will be rain be- 
fore night—Mary Anderson, Chris- 
tian County, Ky. 

Send in the common or unusual 
weather sayings in your community. 


Favorite Riddles 


HEN is it easy to read in the 
woods? 
2. What kind of cat is found in 
nearly every home? = 
3. When was Adam born? 
4. Why does a tall man eat less than 
a short man? 
5. How can you keep a dog from 
going mad in August? 
6. What has four wheels and flies? 
FRANCES WALTERS. 
Princess Anne County, Va. 


ANSWERS 


1. When autumn turns the leaves. 2, A 
catalog. 3. A little before Eve. 4. Because 
he makes a little go a long way. 5. Shoot 
him in July. 6. A garbage wagon. 


PICKIN’S 


WHY? : 
Why do they put so many holes in Swiss 
ese when it is Limburger that needs 
e ventilation? f 


DANGEROUS AMIABILITY 
Teacher—“Robert, if you are always very 
kind and polite to all your playmates, what 
ill they think of you?” 
Robert—“Some of ’em would think they 
“could lick me!” 


HEADS OR TAILS? 
A certain Monroe man flips a coin every 
Sunday morning to see whether he will 
") go to church or not. Sometimes he has to 
> the coin four or five times to make it 
“come out right. 


OH, BOY, SOME FUN 
“But surely,” cried Jean, “you didn’t tell 
straight out that you loved him.” 
“Goodness, no,” Mildred said calmly, 
“He had to squeeze it out of me.” 


; ‘WHOM HE FAVORED 
ia Friend: “Whom does your little son look 


Happy Father: “His eyes are mine, the 
is my wife’s, and his voice, I think, 
got from our auto horn.” 


PROOF 
“Yes, gentlemen,” he cried, “I’ve sold 
¢ pills for over twenty years, and 
© heard a. word of complaint. Now 
t does that prove?”’- 
Voice from the crowd: “That dead men 
no tales.” 


HIS OBJECTION 
wish you would tell me,” said the 
ent, who had been a long time on Mr. 
laggs’ trail, “what is your objection to 
@ your life insured?” 
ell, I don’t mind telling you,” replied 
. “The idea of being more valuable 
than alive is distasteful to me.” 


HIS METHODS 
+ “What were you doing at the jail 
'y; John?” 
: “I wanted to see the man who 
f¢ in my house last night.” 


Joe: “Why did you want to see that 
burglar?” 

John: “I wanted to ask him how he got 
in the house without waking my wife.” 


¥ 


Hambone’s Meditations 


. P. ALLEY 


By J 
(Copyright, 1933 by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) - 


eS 
DAT TRIFLIN’ NIGGUH " 
TALKIN’ BouT He “HUNTIN’ 
WoRK” uH-nul / 
HE TRIED To GIT A 
JoB Dis LAs’ PAS’ 
SUMMER CULTIVATIN’ 


PLoweD-uP CoTToN /! / 











Kun’l Bob wonder whut mek dat 
lady talk so much, but I reck’n hit’s 
ca’se folks jes’ nach’ly was’es whut 
dey got a heap uv!! 


Let INTERNATIONAL Trucks 
cut your farm hauling costs 


. « « This picture shows a 
6-cylinder 134-ton Model 
B-3 equipped with stock 
rack, comfortable cab, 
and dual rear wheels. The 
new Model B-3 is now 
reduced to $695 for the 
136-inch chassis, f. 0. b. 
factory. Taxes extra. 


WF 


Wahab 


By is a significant fact that the fleet operators who 
pet in one or more International Trucks for a try-out invariably go on 
rom there, building up an impressive fleet of modern Internationals. 
This has mE of many times in all parts of the country. As a result 
the demand for Internationals has increased to the point where in the 
first six months of 1933, according to official figures, one in every NINE 
new trucks registered in the United States was an International. This with 
fifty-three truck manufacturers competing for the market. 


What is the reason? 


Let us put an International Truck to work on your farm and you 
will soon understand. Without operating an International you can 
only guess at the actual dollars-and-cents value of International quality, 
economy, and service. As an International owner you will know. You 
will judge motor trucks and motor truck service from an entirely 
new standard from then on. 


First thing, ask the nearby branch or dealer to demonstrate on 
your wn work the model that your work demands. The complete line 
includes capacities ranging from %-ton to 714-ton. Prices start at $360 
for the 113-inch, ¥%-ton 6-cylinder chassis, f.o.b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA chicago, illinois 








(Incorporated) 





Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Win- 
ter. Costs Nothing to Try. 


Readers who are not getting plenty of 
eggs, should try the plan used by Rev. 
R. V. Andrews, Columbus, Ind. He says: 

“I notice in the paper where a lady gave 
Don Sung to 36 hens and got 26 eggs a day in 
winter. I can beat that. My 36 hens, after hav- 
ing Don Sung, laid 30 to 34 eggs, day after day. 
The hens were in fine health and kept laying all 
winter.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mr, Andrews used, are opening the eyes of 
chicken raisers all over America. These tab- 
lets can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 
416 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying well 
should send SO cents for a trial package (or $1 
for the extra large size, holding 3 times as 
much). Don Sung is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, so it costs 
nothing to try. Now is the time to start giv- 
ing Don Sung to your hens, so you will have 
a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. (Adv.) 





Advertisers in our columns are guaran- 
teed to be reliable. You can buy from them 
with an assurance of a square deal. 



































Washington offers greater opportu- 
nities to the sightseer and business 
man than ever before. Enjoy your 
trip more by stopping at this de- 
lightful hotel. Only two blocks 
from the Capitol and Union Station. 


Homelike Cooking. Moderate Rates. 
Chas. L. Hutchinson, Mgr. 


Capitol Park Hotel 


Capitol Park Plaza, Washington, D. C. 











“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This* is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Display Classified— 
$10.00 inc 





States Covered— 
os a and Florida 
88., La., 
N.C..8.C. word 
Ky., W. Va.. . ; word 
Texas and So. Ok oe word 
Whole South............. eeenee word 


Edition— Regular Classi fied— 
Georgia-Alabam: 10c a word 
Mississippi Valley. 
Carolinas- Virginia. 
Kentucky-Tennessee 


Cireulation— 
State plainly 175,000 
what editions 
you wish 
to use 





DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER 
ra 00 per inch 














Your ad set in larger type is more dig. 








Mail your ad with remittance 20 days in 
advance of blication date, Additional 
insertions same rate, Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attractive. N 
inch in table. railiaes: 





Farms for Sale 


Farms—Piedmont Carolinas. John Robinson, Greer, 
South Carolina. 


To Buy and Sell Farms Anywhere—Write Thos. H. 
Vaughn, Birmingham. 


Have You a Farm to Rent or Sell?—If so, let our 
175,000 readers in Georgia, Florida; and Alabama know 
about it. An ad in these columns will bring you results. 
The cost is Httle—10c a word. Mail your ad before 
November 10 for the December issue. Address—The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Alabama 
No Mosquitoes; 1,400 Feet Altitude; 
Soil—$3 acre, $5 down, $5 month. Box 45, 
hu st, Alabama, 


90 Acres—Excellent Farming Land—Hale County. 
Will sell in large or small farms to suit your needs. All 
ideally located on railroad and highway. Write owner 
for particulars. W. M, Wedgeworth, Wedgeworth, Ala. 


_ - Georgia 


117 Acres—Ideal location, Colquitt County, 
Etta Johnson, Live Oak, Florida. 











Productive 
Fruit- 








Georgia. 





125-Acre Farm—Ten miles north of Griffin, on a 
through highway. Has two houses, with barns and out- 
buildings. Watered with wells, branches, and creek. 
get level land; fine bottom land; about 40 acres 

‘cods. Good community, good farming section. 
Price $1,000; terms, half cash, time on balance. Write 
me for prices on other farms. W. G. Cartledge, 
P. O. Box 338, Griffin, Ga. 


North Carolina 

Mountain Apple Farm, $3,000.—‘‘Land of the Sky.’’ 
211 Acres. Improved highway; 70 ‘acres for alfalfa, 
corn, potatoes, early vegetables, etc. 450 Apples, plenty 
cherries, pears, 1,000 grapes. 10-Acre lake possible 
by small dam. Flow from one spring alone would drive 
dynamo for electricity. Healthful elevation, 2,500 feet. 
Write for picture buildings. Good terms. Charles 
Stark, Strout Agency, Hendersonville, N. C. 











Texas 
Why Pay Rent When You Can Buy a Farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and 
on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals 
well, SN Te milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich, 
a fertile nom Average annual rainfall about 24 
inches. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. 
me send you our hogy “The Panhandle and_ South 
Plains.’’ wae today. B. Gallaher, General Freight 
and Pas er Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, "Amarillo, Texas. 


Plants 











NOTICE: —IN THB PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘prepaid 
price” in his ad is rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











Gladiolus Bulbs—100 blooming size, gorgeous, named 
BO es ny ot eg postpaid. Arthur Ryon, -Altamonte 


Springs, F 


Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Cabbage Sete -W09, postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, 
Pisgah, N:° 


rine Plants—500, postpaid, 75c. Plant Farm, 
Pisgah, Cc. 


Cabbage Plants—$1.00 thousand,. prepaid. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


700 Winter Heading Cabbage Plants—$1.00, postpaid. 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Cabbage, Collards, and Onions—Plants, 75c thousand, 
Shipping daily. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—1,000, 60c; 3,000, $1.50. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Lumpkin Plant Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties: 75¢ 
thousand. Bermuda Onion, $1.00. Quitman Potato Co., 
Quitman, Georgia. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Copenhagen, Wake- 
fields, Dutch, postpaid, 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. Roscoe 
Mays, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE and COLLARD PLANTS 
100, 20c. 500, 75c.. 1,000, $1.00. 

Special oe larger lots. Prompt shame. 
rrival guaranteed.. Catalog Free. 

VICKERS PLANT FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


ce e and Collard Plants—500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 
00. Fine plants. Quick’ service.’ Mitcheli 
Plant Co., ‘Thomasville, Ga. 


Millions Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants— 
60c thousand. Write, best wholesale prices. Rev. 
Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 


Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants—60c thousand; 
Collard, 60c; Bermuda Onion, 90c. Pay when received. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Leading Varieties High Grade Frostproof “Cabbane, 
Bermuda Onion Plants—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; post- 
paid. Watson Reinhardt, Ashburn, Ga 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Golden Acre, 
hagen, bag Dutch, postpaid, 500, 65c; 
$1.00. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga., 


C.o.d. NM Aa gg Cabbage, Onion, and pony Plants 
Now 1,000, 95c; 5,000 and over, 75c 
thousand. Co. 





























safe 

















Copen- 
1,000, 





Ready—3500, ; 
lh *piant ., Tifton, Ga. 

Frostproof Charleston, Jersey WaKke- 

field ar Collards—300, 50c; $1.25 thousand; 

. Plowery Branch 








C.9.4.—Cabba 


2000 2.75 3 15. 


® and Collard Plants—Set now ‘ad fall 
varieties: 500, 60c; 95e; 
t Plant Co., Albany, "Ga. 


Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 
Onion, and Collard Plants—All 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000 ani 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pr. D. 


Frostproof Cabbage, 
varieties, now ready. 
over, 75c per thousand. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 





Plants—Immediate 
Collard, 75¢ per 
Schroer Plant 


Frostproof Cabbage and Collard 
shipment. Cabbage, $1.00 per 1,000; 
1,000. Good large plants guaranteed. 
Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Send No Money; C.o.d.—Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, 
and Collard Plants—All varieties, now ready. 500, 
$1.00; and over, 75e thousand. 


60¢ 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS 
6,000 Large Wax or Yellow Onion Plants—$3.00; 
1,000, $1.00. Cabbage—1,000, $1.00. Guaranteed. 
EHLERS BROS. PLANT FARMS 
Carrizo Springs, Texas. 











Plants, Not Promises—Extra .Fancy Cabbage, Ber- 


uda Onion, and Collard Plants—All varieties. Orders 
shinned day received. Prices: 200, 50c; 500, .00; 
1 .50; delivered to you. Sand Mountain Plant 


Company, Mentone, Ala. 





Plants—Set Virginia Grown Disease Free Cabbage— 
Wakefields, 1 Dutch, Succession, Bermuda Onion 
Sets, Plants—$1.00 thousand; 5,000, $4.00; 10,000, 
$7.50. Well packed, best delivery. Guaranteed. Oldest 
Virginia growers. Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 





Flowers 


Lasting Beauty and Memory for Every Home—Seven 
varieties Fragrant Red Iris, thirty cents, stamps; four 
orders, one dollar. Thirty varieties Iris, wide selection, 
gorgeous colors, only one dollar; six orders, five dollars. 
All plants labeled and postpaid. You can afford these 
great offers. Planting instructions and bargain collec- 
tion list free. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 





Dewberries 


“‘Patented’’ Acme, Thornless Young Dewberry 
Plants—4 for 50 cents, postpaid. 
varieties certified, pedigreed field 
Sunnyland Plantations, Ashland, Ga. 


New 
(Youngberry) 
standing new 
and plants. 





Strawberries 


Strawberry Plants—All varieties. Write for catalog. 
J. A. Bauer Plant Co., Judsonia, Arkansas, 


Two Million Choice Missionary, Klondyke Plants— 
$1.50 thousand. A. B. McRee, Soddy, Tenn. 


Certified Missionary Strawberry Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand, f.o.b. 8S. E. Teem, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 


Missionary, Blakemore, Klondyke, Aroma, McClintoc 
—$1.10 thousand, here. E. A. Ragan, Sale Creek, Tenn. 











Nursery Stock 


6 Varieties—$1.00, postpaid. 
Arkansas. 


12 Peach, Tromble’s, 


Box 609, Bentonville, 


Free Illustrated Catalog of the Best Nursery Stock. 
Fruitland Nurseries, Box 910-P, Augusta, Ga. 








For Sale—Prolific, Pedigreed Tung Oil Nursery Trees 
and Seed. B. F. Williamson, Gainesville, Florida. 





Early Bearing Papershell Pecans, Fruits, Berries, 
Ete.—New catalog free. Bass Pecan Nurseries, Lum- 
berton, Mississippi. 





early bearing. 
Co., Box 


class > 
Nursery 


Pecan Trees — Strictly first 
Also Fruit Trees. Simpson 
Monticello, Florida. 


Peach Trees—Commercial Varieties of Peach Trees at 
lowest prices. Write for catalog. Southern Nursery 
Company, Winchester, Tenn. 





Grohoma 

50 cents, postpaid. Outstanding 
pedigreed field seed and plants. 
Ashland, Ga. 


Oats 
Buchanan’s Winter Turf—Free from Johnson grasg; 
bushel, 85c; Appler, 65c; Fulghum, 65c; Red, 
Buchanan’s, Memphis. 


Grohoma—4 pounds, 
new varieties certified, 
Sunnyland Plantations, 





—.., 





mane 


Peas 
Sound Mixed and Black Cowpeas. Louis Groh, 
Bank, Virginia. 


Clay 





ye 
Bu chanens Abruzzi Ce Sep of Johnson grass; 
bushel, $1.65; en, $1.15; Common, $1.10; Barley, 
90. Buchanan’s, Memphis. 








Pecan_Trees, General Fruit, and Oranmental Nursery 
Stock—State inspected. Reasonably priced. Write for 
new catalog. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


Roses, Evergreens, Fruit Trees for Sale— 
Monthly Roses, $2.50 dozen. Redflowering Dogwoods, 
50ce. Write for price list. Naugher Nursery, Chase, Ala. 


2-YEAR, FIELD GROWN ROSE 


BUSHES—17c Each, Postpaid. 


VARIETIES—Red, Pink, White Radiance, Mrs. 
Chas. Bell,~ Luxemburg, Sunburst, Talisman, 
Dunlop, Columbia, F. 8. Key, Hadley, Willomere, 
Ophelia, A. Victoria, Hoover, Los Angeles, 
Cochet, Killarney, Mrs. A. Ward, Lafrance. 
WE PAY POSTAGE — SHIP C.O.D. 
Guarantee Good Arrival. 
Now is the Best Time to Plan 
NAUGHTON FARMS, WAXAHACHIE TEXAS. 





Shrubs, 








Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet Evergreen— Bushy 
and strong. One year, $1.25; two years, $3.00 per hun- 
dred, delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nur- 
series, Conway,’ S. C. 





We sell on Installment Plan—Best varieties. Apple, 
Peach Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines, 3c; Shrubs, 10c; 
Evergreens, 25c. 72-Page Catalog free. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 





Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and up. Yellow and Blood 
Red Delicious. Grapevine, 3c. Pears, Five. Cherries, 
Nuts, Pecans, Berries, Ornamentals. catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Company, box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Trees for Fall Planting—We are now booking orders 
for the great new peach, Golden Jubilee, and other va- 
rieties. Don’t miss planting the Jubilee; it will make 
you money when other varieties fail. Originated with 
the Experimental Station of New Jersey. Introduced 
and being disseminated by us. The greatest early yellow 





Blakemore, Missionary, Klondyke, and Aroma Straw- 
berry Plants, Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Missionary Strawberry Plants—$1.25 thousand; Blake- 
cash. Hinkle Plant Farm, Route 6, 





mores, 
Cullman, Ala, 


Certified Missionary, Klondyke, and Aroma Strawberry 
Plants—$2.00 thousand, prepaid. J. 8. Qliver, Castle- 
berry, Alabama. 


Nip PLANTS 
IMPROVED KLONDYKE AND MISSIONARY. 
State I ted. $1.75 th d 
EHLERS BROS. PLANT FARMS, 
Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


Strawberry Plants—Improved Klondyke, 
State inagested. $1.50 thousand. J. 
Judsonia, Arkansas. 


Strawberry Plants—Improved Klondy 
sand; Blakemores and Missionaries, 
Chas. Reves, Alma, Arkansas. 


Klondyke Strawberry Plants—Inspected, Certified— 
$1.50 thousand, mailed; $1.00 thousand, expressed. 
Gainesville Plant Farm, “Gainesville, Ga. 


Strawberry Plants — Improved and Inspected Klon- 
dykes, Blakemores, Missionary—$1.50 thousand. 
ground plants. T. J. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 


Certified Hi-Quality Missionary, Klondyke, Avene 
250, 75¢e; , $1.10; 1,000, $2.00; delivered. $1.50 per 
1,000, f.0.b. C. BR.’ Oliver, Castleberry, Alabama. 


Strawberry Plants—State in ed; extra well rooted; 
moss packed. Klondyke, Missionary, Dunlap, Gandy’s: 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. A, B. Jones, Mulberry, Arkansas. 


Northern Grown Strawberry Plants—Shipped direct 
from grower to you. New low prices. Send for Straw- 
berry B and prices. Keith Bros., Box 99, Sawyer, 
Michigan. 


Certified Missionary and Great Scott Strawberry 
Plants—$1.50 thousand, f.o.b, Cullman. (Delivered) 
100, 35c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. Cupp Plant Co., 
Cullman, Ala, 


Strawberry Plants by the Million—Best quality. Ex- 

celsior, Klondyke, Missionary, lakem Aroma— 

* 40 thousand; Premier; Progressive, Mastodon—$2. 00. 
. E. Nelson, Judsonia, Arkansas. 














Excelsior— 
E. Tisdale, 





kes, $1.50 thou- 
$1.75 thousand. 


























For Sale—Genuine Missionary Strawberry Plants— 
Grown from Allen Nurseries of Maryland stock, set last 
February. $1.50 per 1,000. f.o.b. Castleberry. Any 
quantity now ready. N. P. Thurmond, Castleberry, Ala. 


Northern, Selected, State Inspected Strawberry oy 
—Postpaid: Dunlaps, =. 50c; 1.25; 
$3.50. Beavers, Blakem Pre miers,, 100, 0c; ‘30 
$1.35. Mastodons, 100. vie 15. Brule Valley Nursery, 
Brule, Wisconsin. 








Ten Million Strawberry Plants—Missionary, Aroma, 
Blakemore, Klondyke eee 2.50; 5,000, $11.50; 
10,000, $17.50; over 25,000, $1.50 thousand. New 
Ground plants. Satisfacti A. W. an, 

nsas. 








fied Strawberry Sete ee way 
, a— . 
$2.25. B yg SES. $1.75; 2,000, up, at ae $1.50. 

—. erbearing — 100 H 


0, 24.00" "prenaia. ents. oy Satistaction 





freestone peach ever given to the American peach grower. 
Th f the finest trees of all leading varieties. 
Apples in fine assortment. Plums, Cherries, and Pears. 
Ornamentals of all kinds. Get our Fall Catalog and 
Price List. It’s free. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, 
Box C, Princess Anne, Maryland. 


Seeds 


Vetch, Rye, Pasture Seed, Etc 
Prompt shipments. Booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala, 


Hastings, Fulghum, and Rustproof Oats, 80c bushel. 
Bluestem Wheat. $1.50. Abruzzi Rye, $1.75. 

prices on Hay, Peas, Peanuts, Pecans. Geo. C. 
Perry, Georgia. 


Hardy Alafalfa Seed, $4.50; Grimm Alafalfa, $7.00; 
Sweet Clover, $3.00. | All 60-pound bushel. ' Track, 
Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas, 


Genuine Texas, Fulghum, and Norton Oats, Austrian 
Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Crimson Clover, Alfalfa, 
and Inoculation for same. Retail and wholesale prices. 
Karsten & Denson Co., Macon, Ga. 


Austrian Peas, Hairy Vetch, Monantha Vetch, Brooks 
County Rye, Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum, Hastings, and 
Red Rust Proof Oats, Rye Grass, Blue Stem Wheat, 
and Nitragin Inoculation. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


For Sale — Austrian Peas, $6.00 hundred pound 
Purplue Straw Wheat at $1.50 per bushel. 
Fulghum Oats, 80c bushel. Abruzzi Seed Ry 
Hairy Vetch, 12c pound. Rye Grass Seeds, 8c 
F.o.b. Athens. Athens Seed Company, Athens, 








Austrian Peas, 

















bushel. 
pound, 
Georgia. 





Cane 


P.O.J.° 218 Cayana Seed Cane — $1.00 hundred. 
Winfred Horne, Clayton, Alabama. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Chicks—Leading Varieties—$6.95 per 100, prepaid, 
Reinhart’ s Hatchery, New Salisbury, Indiana 


‘Write for*Our Prices on Fall Chicks—Reds, Rocks, 
Leghorns—Blood Tested. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 
Grove Hill, Ala. 


Tested — Reds, 
L heavy mixed, $5.25. 
Satilla Farms, Waycross, Ga. 








Barred, White Rocks — 100, 
Prepaid, live delivery, 





Tested Chicks—Daily shipments. Prepaid, live de- 
livery guaranteed. Bargain prices. Woodlawn Hatch- 
eries, 510 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


VIGOROUS, HEALTHY ete 4 
Brown or White Leghorns, as- 
sorted heavy breeds 
Reds, White or Barred Rocks... es 5.95 16.50 
Postage Paid—100% Alive Delivery, 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 


Hi-Grade, Purebred Reds, White, Buff, Barred 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns — Weekly 
hatches. Glendale Hatchery, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Blood Tested — Missouri Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons—100, $6.45; heavy as- 
sorted, $5.45; prepajd; live delivery. Southern Hatch- 
eries, Jacksonville, Florida. 














Atz’s Famous Blood Tested Chix—Before setting, all — 


eges are closely culled, weighing 26 ounces and over. 
All popular varieties hatched, Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatcheries, Milltown, Indiana. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
State Certified. 100% Free of White Diarrhea. 
BREEDING FARM QUALITY. 
Pre-war Prices. Catalog Free. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Box 100-A, Hattiesburg, Miss 


Blood Tested, Carefully Selected, Husky Barred 
Rocks, Reds, White Rocks, Leghorns, Orpingtons—100, 
$5.50; heavy hasertede $4.95. Prepaid, live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Missouri. 


Purebred, Blood Tested—Single Comb Reds, Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks, Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Large English Leghorns — Hatching weekly. Write. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24, Ramsey, In 


Dixie Certified Chicks—Sired by reed cockerels 
from 200-egg trapnest and ieial rd hens, Blood 
tested. 100% live delivery. Write for prices and Free 
qutahe. Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 101-A, Brenham, 
exas. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 


NOW gp 


RHODE ISLAND RED BARRED 
BUFF ORPINGTONS, WHITE AND BER 
se Be a ta 

















$175 $300 $5.75 $18.50 
HEAVY MIXED—$4.95 per hundred. 
Prepaid, Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
FLORENCE HATCHERY, FLORENCE, ALA. 
Chicks — Blood Tested, Utility — Leghorns, Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, eee, 100, $5.40. Grade A 


quality, 100, $5.90; , $28.00. Special 
$7.90. Catalog free. Booth Farms, Box 827, Ci 
Missouri. 








Blood Tested Chicks, 
Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $4.75; White, Buff, 
ingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, 

; Greene County Hatchery, 
Springfield, Missouri. 





Cotton 


Peddy & Sons, Growers of Half and Half 
Tenn. 


John A. 
Cotton, Henderson, 
COTTON FARMERS— 


READ SUMMEROUR’S DISPLAY AD ON 
PAGE 27 DESCRIBING 


“THE MOST WONDERFUL 
COTTON THE WORLD HAS 
EVER KNOWN.” 


Write for Free Booklet and Prices Today. 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO., 
DEPT. B, NORCROSS, GA. - 





DIXIE BIRMINGHAM HATCHED 
CHICKS 


CHICKS FROM HARDY, NORTHERN STOCK. 
Blood Tested—High Production—Missourl ar 


English White Leghorns .. 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes 
Barred and White Rocks 
Heavy mixed 
Live Delivery. 
'HERIES, 
218 North 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala. » 
—— 
Poultry Tribune — Leading Magazine for Poultry 
Raisers—All the newest methods explained. Next issue 
announces $1,500.00 Chick G Contest, a chance 
to win cash prize. Five year, = -00; one year, Be. 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 68-C, nt Morris, Iifinols, 








The Most Wonderful Cleveland Mewrng Ever Deveeaped 
—We offer free, beautiful farm home. Write for fr 
bushel offer. Seed Farms, Danielsville, Ga. 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON 


WITH A RECORD OF 30 BALES a 10 ACRES 
THAT HAS NEVER BEEN B N. 
A CARD WILL BRING FULL Seerereesont 
WELL £5 20k REDUCED PRICE ON 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 


J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager, 
COMMERCE, GEORGIA. 


Hatched io 
Herr 


— bean ay Pt wa ogg > Lm ye stock. 
Smith Eh 


pha Davis Poultry 


= Tndtiane. 





Leghorns 
aan Beautiful White —— Pullets, Lay 
Profitable stock. Jim Woods, Brooks, 


Orpingtons 
le Comb Buff Orpingtons—Old and y! 
and Utility Stock at the very Rana, 
ually considered. Write me. your wants. My. 
1 suit you. C. Henderson, Talladega, Ala. 





quality; — 
‘Linton, 


c.o.d.—Immediate shipments. — 


q 


eee 


\ER. 





\FE 12.1 2~|fwlfel Ee 


i 


tstandi 
d plantee 


prepaid, 
—__—. 
_ Rocks, 
‘atchery, 
5 — 100, 


Jelivery, 


—_——.. 
live de- 
Hateh- 


“fed. Toms, $6.50, up. Z. J. Lee, 


3 Priced right. 





Classified Ads 


Turkeys _ 
Beautiful Narragansett Sees eee vigor, weight, 
pone. Mrs. Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. 





—_—— 
Super-Strain Bronze—Vaccinated and A.P.A. certi- 
Red Oak, Ga. 





Poultry Supplies 
Beck’s Warm Floor Brooder — Home-made. Broods 
150 chicks. Few cents weekly runs it. Plans, heater, 
$4.25. Circular free. R. Beck, Sullivan, Wisconsin. 
at 


Livestock 


Berkshires 
Registered Berkshires. Glenview Farm, Sevierville, 
Tennessee. 











Duroc-Jerseys 
Durocs—Bred Gilts, Sérvice Boars. 
Sharon, Tennessee, 


Fisher Brothers, 





Essex 
Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


Hampshires 


Unrelated, Registered Hampshires—. 
Low heed Tally’s Hampshire Farm, 


Mississippi. 
O. I. C. 


I. C. Hogs — On time. Write for Hog Book. 
Originators and breeders. L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, 
Salem, Ohio, 





Any age or sex. 
Hattiesburg, 








Poland-Chinas 


Service Boars—Reasonable. McMahan Bros., Sevier- 
ville, Tenn, 


Agents—Salesmen 


Profits Enormous—Expanding. No soliciting. Men, 
women, get facts. McArthur Co., Desk 20, Butte, Mont. 





sell our 


P.T.A. and Church Societies—Raise money: 
Southern 


pure extract deal for 50c. Write for details. 
Drug Co., Selma, Ala. 


1,000 5 | oe — Drygoods, Notions, 
Agents — Undersell stores.. Free ceaie: 
04-D 8. Cranford. Chicago. 


Colored People—Big Money—Sell New Hair Straight- 
ener—Upwards - $25.00. Free case offer. Valmor, 
5249-PF’ Cottage Grove, Chicago. 


Tremendous Profits — Start your own Bargain Store 
business. New and used clothing. Everything supplied 
Publix, 568-PB Roosevelt, Chicago. 


Cash Income Daily Resilvering Mirrors at Home—Re- 
plating autolight reflectors, tableware, etc. Outfit fur- 
nished. Write, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


40c; Novelties, 4c; Men’s Ties, 7c; Millinery, 
a5; Chiffon Hose, 20c—Sensational prices. Big profits. 
Catalog free. Wiolesslers Dept. 188, 1379 Milwaukee, 
Chicago. 


Into Business—Sell New and Used Clothing— 
100% to 300% profit. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
start you. Ideal Rummage Sale Co., M-3206 State, 
Chicago. 


Sell Fruit on and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Strange Chemical Sponge—Washes windows without 
work. Banishes cleaning drudgery. Housewives amazed, 
Hustlers cleaning up. Outfit free. Kristee Mfg. Co., 
Box 2501, Akron, Ohio. 


Make Money Selling Lacassia Toilet 
Perfumes, Extracts, Spices, Medicines, Etc.— 





Toiletries. 
Jobbers, 


























rations, 
v rite for 


Grinding 
We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Safety Razor 
Blades, Clippers, Shears. Birmingham Grinding 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Wanted—Ladies to Learn Beauty Culture—The drafted 
Code under the N.R.A. means more jobs, shorter hours, 
with guaranteed salaries. Here is an opportunity of a 
life time. Don’t pass it up. Write Figs free booklet 
oday. Address nearest branch. Dept. P.F. rier 
System, 43% Peachtree St. N.E., ‘Atlanta, Ga.; 81 
Second St., Memphis, Tenn., or 810 N. Sixth St., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Help Wanted—Male 


m Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
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Photo Finishing 


Free Developing—Prints, 3c to 5c. White Co., Drawer 
1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls Developed Free — Prints, 3c to 6c. Wilson 
Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala, 


Trial Offer — Your First Roll Film ee and 
Printed, 20c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, 


Two Crystal Stiple Enlargements Free With First 
Roll—25c. Photoshop, 4118 Overhill, Chicago. 


Rolls Developed, Two Professional Enlargements, # 
Guaranteed Prints—25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. : 


Films Developed, Two Free Enlargements With Each 
Roll — 25c, coin. Century Photo Service, Box 829, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 




















expert t bile 

= job. The cost to 

u is small. No n For free booklet write 
Nashville. Auto School, “Dept. 34i, Nashville, Tenn. 





Wanted—Men to Learn Barbering—The drafted code 
under the N.R.A. means more jobs, shorter hours, with 
guaranteed salaries. Here is an opportunity of a life- 

. Don’t pass it up. Write for free booklet today. 
Address nearest branch. Dept. .F. Moler System, 

43% Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 81 S. Second 

tite ta Tenn., or 810 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, 





Honey 
Choice Louisiana Honey—1933 crop. Twelve 10-pound 
pails, prepaid, $10.00. Sample, 15c. H. Sudbury, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Hosiery 
Ladies’, Men’s, Children’s Hosiery — $1.75 dozen, 


postpaid. Guaranteed First Quality. Write for latest 
bargain sheets. L. S, Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 








free sample Veg, Oil Soap and agents’ terms. 
Co., Dept. 46, St. Louis, Missouri. 


If You Can Sell a Household Deal Valued at $5.50 

= si 00, write for our catalog, or we will send you 

mplete deal and sales outfit for 50c in stamps. Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. 








“Saga iy Poland Chinas—All ages. J. F. Jacks, 


art 
Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. 
Sevierville, Tenn. 





Fox Brothers, 





Poland China Hogs — Boars, Gilts, Pigs. Oakview 


_ Farm, Newbern, Tenn. 





Big Bone Poland _Chinas—Nation’s best breeding. 
John W. Eakes, Decatur, Miss. 


1933’s Money Marvels: Two Magic Cosmetic Lines— 
For white and colored. No money or experience needed. 
Agents doing wonderful. Free samples and sample case, 
Write Keystone Laboratories, Dept. PF-3, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


Men or Women! — Look After Local Coffee and Tea 
Route—Call on homes with 300 highest quality neces- 
sities. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. 
Good starting pay. Rapid promotion. Blair Labora- 
tories, Dept, P-16, Lynchburg, Va. 








Bred 


Poland Chinas—World’s Champion breeding. 
Sows, Cholera 


Gilts, Boars, Pigs. Unrelated pairs. 
immune. J. A. Weems, Union Springs, Ala. 





Guernseys 
Guernsey Bulls—Registered. Best blood lines. Im- 
munized against Texas fever. L. N. Arnold, Arden, 


North Carolina. 
Red Polls 


Registered Red Polled Bulls for Sale — Reasonable 
prices. Win-Mock Farms, Advance, N. C. 








Ferrets 
Ferrets—Yearling females, special rat hunters, $3.00. 
joe stock: full grown females, $2.50; males, $2.00; 


one pair, %. 00. Will ship_c.o.d. oar book 
Levi Farnsworth, New London, Ohio 


Rabbits 


Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa.—Special, year, 
%c. Sample, dime. 


Rabbits—Large New Zealand Whites—Juniors, $3.00 
Der pair. V. L. Smith, Route 7, Cleveland, Tenn. 











Two or More Breeds 


Highest Quality, Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Helf- 
@s. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Dogs 


HESTICE >-— IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
Geena’ Pd required to return dogs within the 
according 








Men and Women ba ah distribute ve nap 
packages for large products and 
supply regular customers. “Must be satisfied to "ake 
$27.50 weekly at start. No ee aoe needed. Write 
Albert Mills, 3979 Mi Ohio, 











Agents—Smash Go Prices—Santos Coffee, 12c pound. 
4 ounces Vanilla, 8c. 
Blades, 5 for 8%ec. 100 
Christmas Cards, 21 in bo 
Experience unnecessary. Write, Carnation Co., PR. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Don’t Be a Job Hunter—Start Your Own Business on 
Our Capital—No hard times; no lay-offs; always your 
own boss. Hundreds average $5,000 annual sales year 
_— year. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 

Scme 235 home necessities. Selling experience unneces- 
sary. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable, 
dignified business backed by $17,000,000 world-wide 
Industry. - complete information, write Rawleigh 
Co., Dept. K-U-PGF, Freeport, Illinois. 


Batteries 
New Light Plant Batteries—In new or used glass jars. 
$44.00 up, including old batteries. Home Light Battery 
Co., Albers, Illinois. 


Bees and Bee Supplies 
Receren— svete into bee comb foundation or ac- 
cepted ii de for bee supplies. Lowest prices. Big 
catalog Boge Gulf Coast Bee Co.. Houma, La. 


Bicycles—Supplies 
New, Heavy, Studded Tread- 2-Ply Tires—Each, 95c. 
New Man’s Rubber Pedals, ball bearing, pair, 68c. 
Write for free price list of parts and supplies. Snell 
ye sed Supply Service, 4217 Ave. U, Birmingham, 
abama. ; 

















to advertiser’s 











Shepherd rong Collie Puppies. . Ricketts Farm, 
nsa, : 


Kincaid, Kai 





Pointers, Setters, Bulls, J. H. Wells, 


Purebred 
Walhalla, S. C 


Hundred Hunting ge mg . 
Kaskaskia, A-7, Herrick, Illinois. 4 


Hunting Hounds—All ~~ ae Write what you want, 
a. 





Trial. Catalog. 





Ew. Brookshire, Demorest. 


Books 


A Library for Your Home—Here is an sopetient 


y to 
secure worth while fiction at modest well 
d boo! 


“Alice in soa os 
‘ood 


ns, 
“The Way of All 
of 


len Tre; Song 

20c per copy or $2.00 = ai 12 books 

—postpaid. Mail orders to You eople’s Dept., 
Farmer and 





English Shepherd—Black and Tan. Rat Terrier pup- 
pies. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Try a Coonhound from Obion Bottoms—Satisfaction 
guaranteed. D. Scott, Box 507, Martin, Tenn. 


Rat Terrier Puppies — Bred for yer mabatnets 
“guaranteed, Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kans: = 


World's Best Kennels—All Kinds Hunting Hounds— 
Guaranteed. _ Depression prices. Catalog fr Rams. 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, *iilinots, septa - 

8 ose, Quality Hunt- 


‘World’s Largest Hound Kennel 
pe, Doge Said cheap. Trial allowed. Literature free. 
; ennels, Inc., B-350, Herrick, Illinois. 


possum,- Squirrel aon — $20.00. Young male 
started, $15. Good Rabbit Dog, $15.00. 

















Mary 


é 4.8, Lauder, 1621 Gotesstae Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 





Opossum, Fox, Rabbit, and Combination 
aon for trial. Free literature ee 


Kennet tM interested. Kentucky 


50% Reduction on Setters and Pointers, Fox 
seal pe ate ee vals 
, Varm: 
Hounds—Shipped a! trial. Catalog, ten cents. 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry » Kentucky. 











* 
be Miscellaneous 
Drug Store—Let drug 
: "Store, Tien given. Stamp appreciate. 


“ store 
, Thiensville, Wi er 


Agents—Salesmen 
Bde saleamen,, Georais Memorial Co., 





ing 
Prog Southern huraiiee, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, 





Buggies 


Buggies, Farm Wagons, Harness — Free Cotelag. 
Split Hickory Factories, Lawrenceburg, Indiana 


Cigarettes 
Buy Cigarettes by Mail—Save paying tax. Low prices. 
All brands. Save dollars on every order. Write Postal 
Tobacco Company, Box 571, Owensboro, ' 


Dress Patterns 


Be Better Dressed at Less Cost—By making your own 
clothes, using Progressive Farmer-Ruralist gg 
Our pattern prices are now reduced to 10c each, with 
quality improved, Each pattern carries complete instruc- 
tions for its use, with suggestions for appropriate ma- 
terial and trim. See attractive designs on 
of this issue. Large Fashion Book, only 
Send all orders to our central office—address, 
Department, Progressive Farmer - Ruralist Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Fertilizers 
HARDWOOD ASHES 


An Inexpensive -Fertilizer—High Potash Content. 
Will Sell a Sack or a Carload. 
R. V. KIMBLE, JR., HELENA, ARK. 


Frog Raising 


‘Raise Bullfrogs for Baca pay ie 00-$3.00 dozen, 
Special breed, ‘‘Nufond Giants,’’ weigh two, three 
pounds _ each. Ngee lay Ra 000 eggs. Illustrated 
book, ‘Fortune in Frogs, American Frog Can- 
ning Company, (160), New Orleans: Louisiana. 

















Trees Fd Sa bi 
+ Devt. é a “wanted. Concord Nur 





a Yourse! Form 
0,"* B-24, Parkridee, Hi = 


ike Products—Em, Agents— 
_ $2.00. Halt pon Co. Mant in kee 7“ 
Big Profits—Selt Soaps, Extracts, Toiletries, 
es. Morgan. Supply Company, 212, St. 


catalog free. 








Fumigating 


Fumigate Your Furs, Clothing, Rugs at Home—Spe- 
cial Home Outfit, $2.00, postpaid. be ape Fumi- 
gating Co., 272 Marietta St., Atlanta, 


Furs 
ey Us = f see Male Up By Furs Fy ieee 
Sg! me Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 





$1.00 size Tonic, 14c. Razor 


Insurance Claims (Not Gov’t) 


Let Us Help You Avoid Delays and Disputes—Many 
years’ experience. Write us full details. Medical Inyes- 
tigation Bureau, 319 Bond Bidg., Washington, D. 


Knives — 

Extra Fine Butcher Knives—Made from Simonds 
cross-cut saws. Original temper; walnut handles; 6 to 8 
inch blades; é for $1.00, delivered. J. B. Dickson, 
Councils, N. C, 








Machinery 


Grain Grinding Mills—Buy from factory; cheaper. 
American Corn Mill Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Better Than Ever —Terracing Drag Plow. Turner 
Ditcher Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Saw Mills, Planers, Edgers, Wood Saws. 
Mfg. Company, Statesville, N. C. 


Electric Lights—Wind driven. You build them. Sim- 
ple direct drive. Automatic control. Copyrighted blue- 
prints. Write. Wind Motor Electric, Ridgway, Mont. 


Special Bargains — Alternating and Direct Current 
Generators—%-Horse Alternating Motors, $12.75. Many 
—. Electrical Surplus Co., 1885 Milwaukee Ave., 

cago. 


Huller and Scarifier—Sell your Lespedeza Sericea, 
Crotalaria Seed at highest market prices after running 
it through the Universal machine. Write for special 
prices and literature. American Grain Separator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Marketing Service 


Farmers—If you have Seeds, Plants, Poultry, nl 
Machinery or any Farm Products to Sell 

they ‘can be sold through these columns. Just write me 
a card or letter telling what you have to dispose 
I’ll write an ad and advise you of ms Anal for c ingerting 
t in the Classified Columns. 
Classified Ad Department, Progressive Parmer] Ruralist, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Milking Machines 


Milking Machines—Supplies. Dairy Suppli 








Tyrner 




















30 Reprints, 25c. 
negative, and enlargement coupon, 265c. 
Unionville, Missouri. 


Rolls Developed and Eight Quality Prints—25c; re- 
prints, 3c; two 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, 
North, South Carolina. 


Gloss Prints—Trial first roll developed, printed, 10c. 
Lightning service. F.R.B. Photo Co., Dept. F, 1503 
Lincoln, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Special Trial Offer—Your next monty ag developed, 
5c; prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, t. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rolls Developed, Two Double Wetght Enlargements 
Free, 8 Guaranteed Prints—25c, coin. Western Photo 
Service, Galesburg, Illinois. 


Films Developed—5c_ per re 
for Special Bargain List. noke Photo 
Company, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


Ideal Christmas Presents—Oil Colored, Silk Finish 
Enlargements—In beautiful folders: 5x7, 50c; 8x10, 
$1.00. State colors. Film returned. Texas Studios. 
Sweetwater, Texas. 


jpree—For every dollar Ay at Lollar’s for Kodak 
oe and Supplies, you get one 8x10 Enlargement 
inishing that satisfies. 


Films developed, 2 prints each 
Surmets, 

















Prints, 3c each. Ask 
Finishing 








double weight 3 Portrait Paper Free. Ki 
Velox quality prints, ee live 


i} k film” negatives. Don’t 
Pollar's. P. O. Box 2622, Birming- 


Pocket Radio 


“Pocket Radio,’ $2.00—Descriptive literature, 10c. 
Neil Tasker, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 


Roofing 
ROOFING—ALL KINDS 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


BUY ees. res bk NOW—DIRECT FROM 
CTORY—FREIGHT PAID. 
acvausunn CORRUGATED ROOFING. 
GALVANIZED V CRIMP ROOFING. 
GALVANIZED INTERLOCKING STEEL 
SHINGLES. 





‘a 
ham, Alabama. 








ASPHALT ROOFING. 
VALLEY AND RIDGE CAP. 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
Write for FREE Samples and freight paid prices. 


a sigan: * & ROOFING rie 
DEPT, PS-11 RMINGHAM, ALA 


Quilt Pieces 


100 Big, Fast-color Prints—20c; 200, 
Remnant Mart, Centralia, Illindis 


Quilt Scraps—l5e pound; smallest weutiy shippe 
= pounds. Remnant pieces, 50c pound. Must inc’ ids 
postage. Majestic Manufacturing “ne Inc., 

480, Atlanta, Georgia. (Member N.R.A.) 


Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), only 69c. Large 
print pieces, fast colors. Sent c.o.d. Beautiful silks or 
velvets, 2 pounds, $1.00. 12 Quilt Designs free with 
Remnant Store, Box 88, Marion, Illinois. 





Quilt Pi 
35c; postpaid. 








order. 





Low- 
est’ prices. Milker Exchange, Box 36, Mankato, Minn. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Old Gold—Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—Highest 





Purchasing Company, Dept. 10, 59 E. Madison, Chicago. 


Money by Return Mail for Old Gold Teeth, Dental 

Bridges, Lag igs ~ rage market price guaranteed. 
Old reliable firm. Free information. Standard Gold 
Re Company, 448 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, 





Indiana, 


Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—100% full 
value paid day shi — received. Satisfaction guaran- 
pera sh: my returned. Information free. 

hicago Gold Smelting Refining Co., 536 Mallers 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Old Money Wanted 


Certain Indian Head Pennies Worth Up to $15.00 
Each—Send dime for list. Eagle Coin Company, 
Glezen, Indiana. 


Up to Mg 00 Each for Certain Indian Head Pennies— 
Send dime for list i these wanted. Coin-Shop, “‘P, 
Springfield, Missou 

Old M Wanted—Do you know that Coin Collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. 8S. Cents? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much —_— to you. 
Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Patchwork 


Choice Cottons, Silks, Velvets—Any 4 peet. $1.00, 
Postage. Joseph ‘Demenkow, Abington, Mass 


Patent Attorneys 


a re Reasonabl Book and advice free. 
L. FB. Randolph, Dept. 382,  Weshinates, D, Cc. 


Inventions Commerialized — Patented or unpatented. 
prt tan pane Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
ssouri. 


PATENTS— 


























SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 
LARGE commercial possibilities. 
Write immediately for information on how to pr roceed 
and ‘‘Record wention’’ form. Delays are dan- 
gerous in patent matters. CLARENCE A. 0° BEsEN. 
77-V Adams. Building, Washington; D. C. 
Trademarks, 


Patents, Copyrights — Protect. ideas. 
Chas. Denegre, Registered Patent Attorney, 316 Watts 
Building, Birmingham, Ala. 

Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 


linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, Mclachlen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 











Personal 
Old Age Pension Information — Send stamp. 
Lehman, Humboldt, Kansas. 


Judge 





Schools and Colleges 


Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
future life-time Government Jobs. $105-$250 month. 
May secure webs information free. Write, Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 


Signs 
Signs for Farmers—Post your property against Hunt- 
ings, Fishing, or Trespassing—Printed and painted 
signs in stock and made to your order. No order too smali 
to receive prompt service. Write for prices. Reynolds 
Sign Co., Cottondale, Ala, 


Situation Wanted 


Wanted—Place to Farm on Halves—Furnish myself. 
H. O. Harris, Route 1, Northport, Ala. 


_ Dairyman Wants Work in Large Dairy—Experienced 
Good Box No. 82, 
Foodsabinah. Ala. 


Farm Manager—Experienced in growing grains, cover 
crops; also raising livestock. Can manage any size farm. 
References furnished. W. J. Shelton, Lincoln, Ala. 


Farm Manager Desires Position in Alabama or Geor- 
gia—On general purpose farm. Have three years’ ex- 
perience managing plantation. Location near high school 
desired. Can give best of reference. Julius W. Adams, 
Route 2, Eclectic, Alabama. 


Here Is a Man Who Made Cotton at Cost of 4%c 
Pound; Oats at 20c per Bushel!—Experienced in power 
farming. Would like to get in touch with owner who 
needs manager for large farm—3 or 4 tractors. Can 
give you statements from county agent and Clemson 
College _of my farm records here. Address, BR. W. 
Brice, Fort Motte, South Carolina. 


Farm Managers Who Want to Change Positions for 
the coming year should let the public know it. The 
Progressive Farmer is the best medium to use if you 
wish a position as manager. Write us stating your 
qualifications and where you wore like to locate. We 
will write you an ad and quote the cost for a it 
in these columns. Address Classified Ad Dept. 0- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala, 


Spray Materials 


Buchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene — Kills peach tree 
borers. Pound, 50c; 5, $1.75; 10, $3.00; 25, $5.85; 

tpaid. Oil Emulsi 67% active, or Lime-Sulphur 
Her for San Jose 


Scale, gallon, ; 5. $2.25; 10, 
4.00 ; $7.50. Dealers, write. Buchanan's, Memphis. 


yrup 
Sugar Cane Syrup — Lowest delivered prices. Lee 
Patrick, Quitman, Ga. 


cic igoed 


Tobacco—Sam See “eet we have before you 
buy. Troutt’s, Br: Pi See. 









































Photo Finishing 


20 it 
negation’ ie’ Jebe Po op ‘a8 S Overhill, Chi ieee. : 


Mild Cigarette Burley—5 pounds, 75c; 10, $1.25. 
Papers free. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 








Classified Ads 


Tobacco 
Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed, Selected Red Leaf— 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Norman 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
Tobacco, Postpaid—Good, Mellowed in Bulk Chewing, 
* 10 pounds, “$1.25; Smoking, 95c. Guaranteed. RB. R. 
Simmons, Como, Tenn. 
Postpaid, Guaranteed—28-inch sweét juicy Red Leaf 
. 10 pounds, $1.25; extra Smoking, $1.00. 
Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn, é 











Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Long, mellow, juicy 
Red Leaf. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. 


Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid—West Tennessee’s Red Leaf—Chewing, 6 
pounds, $1.00; 10 pounds, $1.50. Smoking, 10 pounds, 
$1.10. Babb Tobacco Pool, Ralston, Tenn. 





Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged red juicy leaf. 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00, Flavoring 
recipe free, Clyde Tilley, Dresen, Tenn. 





“Pride of Dixie’’—Cigarette Burley—Extra_ mil 
5 pounds and box Cigars, $1.00. Cigarette roller and 
pepers free. Doran Farms, Murray, y, 





Homespun Tobacco—Chewing, 5 pounds, Tic; 106 
$1.40. Smoking, 10, .00. Satisfaction cusrenteed: 
Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


‘Tobacco, Postpaid—2 years. old. Must be good and 
elean or money back. 10 pounds chewing, $1.25; smol- 
ing, $1.00. Flavoring recipe free. J. Usrey, Fulton, Ky. 








Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed aged mellow chewing 
5 pounds, $1.15; 10 ne. $2.00. Smoking, 5 pounds, 
90¢; 10 pounds, $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, 
Tennessee 





Aged Tobacco, Postpaid—Tennessee Redleaf—Extra 
long, rich, mellow leaf, especially treated. Chewing, 
10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Walter Crews, 
Dresden, Tenn, 


Cheapest After All! — Money Back Guarantee !— 
Brighter, milder, mellower Smoking or rich ripe Chew- 
ing: five pounds, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 108, Cottaxe- 
greve. Ternessee. 


Look! Introductory Offer—Tennessee Red Leaf Smok- 
ing Tobacco. 15 pounds, $1.00: Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. United Tobacco Farm- 
ers, Martin, Tenn. 


‘Kentucy’s Favorite’? — Guaranteed Best Grade— 
Chewing or Smoking, 5 pounds and full box Sweet Plugs 
$1.00. Manufacturing recipe and flavoring free. Doran 
Farms, Murray, Ky, 














Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Very_best, ry her mel 
low, juicy leaf. Chewing, 5 pounds, $1.25; a>, $°.25. 
Best Smoking. 5 pees 90 cents; 10, $1.5 Mark 
Hamlin, Sharon, 


Kentucky Red Leaf Chewing—Old and mellow—15 
pounds, $1.00. Mild clean Smoking, 15 pounds, $1.00. 
Flavoring recipe free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pete 
Smith, Mayfield, Ky. 


Barn Cured Tobacco—Dark Red Leaf, Aged, Mellow— 
Chewing, 10 pee. $1.00, delivered 83rd zone; Smok- 
ing. 14 pounds, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. James 
Williams. Alma, Georgia. 


Tobacco, Postpaid—-Old Kentucky Red Leaf Chewing, 
hand-picked oe mew, 10 pounds, $1.25. Extra clean 
Smoking, 10 nis, $1.00. Flavoring recipe free. 
Dixie Growers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Burley — Kentucky’s Hand Picked — Best Smoking, 
mild, mellow, sweet, aged in bulk, 5 pounds, $1.00. 
Manufacturing recipe and pair gloves free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Kentucky Tobacco Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Dissatisfied? Try Old Establishment—Better quality 
strictly guaranteed. ged Long Red Leaf Chewing cr 
Mildest Yellow Smoking, 10 pounds, either, only $1.00. 
Pay when received. Willis Farms, Fulton, Kentucky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid—2 Years Old, High Geode, Fancy 
Redleaf Chewing—Sweet and juicy, 24 28 inches 
long, hand picked. Chewing, 10 pounds, i. 50; 5, 90c; 
best Smoking, 10, $1.10. 8S, J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Uncle Joe’s Mellow Natural Leaf Tobacco—I got the 

Say so and I’ll send you 10 pounds Smok- 

and pipe, $1.00. 8 pounds Chewing, 

flavoring recipe aoe pouch, $1.00. Haywood Farms, 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


























Dissatified ?—Try Us—New firm, builging steady cus- 
tomers who appreciate quality. We satisfy or tobacco 
free. Aged Red Leaf Chewing or midest easy burning 
Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Pay when received. Casey 
Farms, Lynnville, Kentucky. 


“Golden Heart,’’ Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
Leaf—10 pounds Smoking, 3 sacks, and pipe, $1.00; 
4 pounds Chewing, flavoring, recipe, $1.00; 5 pounds 

Cigarette Burley, box cigars, roller and papers, $1.00. 
Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn, 








Selected Tennessee “Cherry Red’’ Chewing — Long. 
ripe, rich leaves. Mellowed with age. ‘Pull of real 
flavor and fragrance. Guaranteed to please. 7 pounds 
$1.00. Selected Smoking, 12 pounds, $1.00. Collier 
Tobacco Pool, P-465, Martin, Tenn. 


Save on Your Tobacco — Enjoy Kentucky’s Pride— 
Home manufactured Chewing, 28 twists, sweet or nat- 
ural, $1.00. 28 Sacks Smoking, extra mild or natural 
$1.00. 20 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 


Watch Repairing 


Expert Watch Repairing — Reasonable. By insured 
mail. Paul Crider, Jeweler, McKenzie, Tenn. 


Want to Buy 


Want Broke Bird Dog Bargain for Cash—Describe 
fully. R. J, Tilley, Durham, N. C. 














Pecans Wanted—Any sige and any quantity. We are 
packers and shellers and farge users. Livingston Snow 
Company, Quitman, Georgia, 


Legal Notice 


Miatement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
of Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 
Gettin: Alabama Edition. Publishers: Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist Company, Birmingham, Ala. Editors: 
Clarence fetne! Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, 
Tenn. ; Acting Ma Editor, W. C. Lassetter, Bir- 
;. Busi Mi John §. Pearson, 











A 
ate iy Ala. 
Owners: Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of stock: Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 


~ ©.3\Dr. Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn. ; John 8. Pear- 

, ingham, Ala.; Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 

N..C.: e Butler, - Dallas, eae: B. B. Cobb, At- 
. or 


nta, b, Washington, D. C.; 

L. , Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Mills, Atlanta, Ga.); 
Atlanta, Ga, Kn bondholders. and other 
securi ent of total 
@mount mortgages or other securities: None. 

(Signed) John’ S. Pearson, Business Manager. Sworn 
to and “aro pene me me thie 2 25th day of. September, 
1933, (Sea jotary Public. 
mission expires: Ssedenhoe ta 36, ‘ose. ) 
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. C., with a mink pelt. 


(My com- . 





I SEE BY THE ADS 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 

they got them a new woman edi- 
tor to run the home department of this 
paper. Marthy was right well pleased 
with the one they 
had. but maybe 
this one will be 
a improvement. I 
don’t think they 
would of got a 
new one if. the 
other one hadn’t 
got a idea she 
wanted to do 
something 
else. But you 
never can tell 
about women. 
You think you got ’em thinkin’ your 
way and they up and do something 
before you can say Jack Robinson. It’s 
gettin’ to where even after you marry 
one you ain’t so sure you can keep her 
and make her do the work like she 
ought. 


I reckon me and Marthy gets along 
about as well as most folks. She keeps 
plenty of victuals cooked up and I try 
to brag on her enough to keep her in a 
good humor. That’s one thing about 
women folks. You got to brag on 
them now and then if you want to get 





BILL CASPER 


along with them. If you don’t do a 
little braggin’ now and then you sure 
can get into a lot of trouble you wasn’t 
figurin’ on. And if you don’t brag a 
little, lightnin’ sure can strike the 
quickest and the most unexpected. 

“T believe them’s the finest biscuits 
I ever et,” I'll say to Marthy. “You 
got your sody just right.” 

“Uh-huh!” she’ll say to me. 

“Them biscuits couldn’t be no better 
if they was cooked in one of them 
New Perfection stoves I see by the 
ads in this paper,” I’ll say to her. 


“Uh-huh!” she’ll say td me. 

Then comes dinner I'll say, “These 
here turnip greens is sure fine. I never 
et greens cooked no better.” Then I 
takes another big helpin’. ‘““Ain’t many 
women can cook turnip greens like 
you can,” I goes on. . “Stead of cuttin’ 
off and throwin’ out most of the stems 
like you do I believe some women don’t 
cook nothin’ much but the stems. 
Then they don’t wash all the sand out 
of them, don’t cook ’em more’n half 
long enough, and don’t put in a big 
enough piece of meat to make a cat 
lick his chops.” 

“Uh-huh!” she'll say to me. And 
just when I think I got everthing all 


fixed up and me and her gettin’ along 
fine she’ll up and say, “Uh-huh, if you 
ain’t goin’ to use the razor you got;*|¥ 
you better get yourself one of them J: | 
see in this paper and go shave.” 


Now ain’t that just like a woman. 
You never know what they’re a think- 
in’ about until they up and says it, 
You never know when they’re with : 
you or agin you until all at once light- | - 
nin’ strikes and then you know they 
are agin you. 


But I reckon it’s best they are that 
way. If they wasn’t lots of women 
that don’t have good husbands would 
be imposed on something dreadful, 
Like it is .. . Say whatever got me 
to writin’ about women folks any- 
how? If Marthy sees this there'll be 
old Ned to pay. 

The woman editor of this paper is 
right good lookin’, ain’t she? If she 
sees my piece in this paper I hope she 
don’t get to writin’ about us men folks, 
Heaven help us if she does! You get 
one started and they’ll all want to go 
to writin’ about us and them as can’t 
write will be talkin’ about us at the top 
of their voices. I wish to goodness I 
never had put this piece in the paper. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


BUSINESS NEWS FOR FARMERS 


N 1894 Thomas L. Wilson, a North 

Carolina chemist, was trying to 
produce pure calcium. His experiment 
failed. He dumped the stuff in the 
creek.. Phooey! Something happened. 
And that was the start of carbide, the 
product now used in so many homes, 
to make lights, do the ironing, and 
other miscellaneous jobs. But that’s 
not the whole story of carbide. For 
the complete story write National Car- 
bide Sales Corporation, Lincoln Build- 
ing, New York City, for a copy of 
their booklet called The Story of Car- 
bide. It’s a very interesting story. 


{1 To the average person the skunk 
is a rather distasteful creature. But 
one proved to be worth $750 to John 
Hatke of Kansas. John caught a 
skunk and took such care in handling 
and curing the pelt that he won first 
prize in Sears Roebuck & Co’s. big 
fur show. Third prize of $100 was 
won by T. K. Upchurch of Neuse, N 
Cash awards of 
$5 each were won by eight exhibitors 
from Alabama, eleven from Georgia, 
and one from Florida. The next fur 
show will be held in 1934, If you're 
pretty good at preparation of skins 
why not enter? 


1 Admiral Richard E. Byrd, off on 
another polar expedition, must be part 
farmer. He took three milk cows 
with him. But can you imagine a sailor 
milking a cow? We'd like to see a 
sight like that ourselves but we prob- 
ably won’t this time. Realizing what 
he was letting himself in for with the 
sailors, Commander Byrd installed a 
Surge: milking machine to take care 
of the three cows. Evidently he hopes 
to have a peaceful voyage. 


+ + + 
Coops Fight for 15c Cotton 


HE cotton cooperatives have started 
a real fight for better cotton prices. 
The government is committed to grad- 
ually raising farm prices to the pre- 
war purchasing power or parity, which 
would now mean about_15 cents for 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


cotton. Instead therefore of having 
the government lend and guarantee 10 
cents a pound to farmers who sign 
acreage reduction pledges, the codper- 
atives demand 15 cents. They also ask 
advances of 4 cents a pound to holders 
of government plow-up options in or- 
der to keep these two million bales off 
the market. 

Whenever a farmer patronizes his 
cooperative he not only gets the most 
expert service possible in selling hi 
products but he gets something more. 
He helps strengthen and support an 
organization which is all the time 
fighting to get fairer prices for every- 
thing the farmer produces. 

~ + ¥ 

Two Promising Grape Varieties 

URING the winter of 1924-25, an 

experiment was started by the 
horticultural department of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute to test a 
number of new hybrid grapes that have 
been bred especially for the South, and 
a few old standard varieties such as 
Concord, Niagara, and Catawba. 

The fourth year after the planting 
was made the vines of many of the 
varieties began to die and by June 1, 
1933, all the vines of 41 of 52 varieties 
had died. Among those varieties whose 
vines had died were the well known 
standard varieties, Catawba, Concord, 
and Niagara. 

Of the varieties whose vines are 
still living and flourishing Dr. Collier 
and Herbemont are outstanding, both 
in vigor of vine and production of 
fruit. Dr. Collier is a recently pro- 
duced midseason hybrid. The vines 
are vigorous and extremely produc- 
tive. The compact medium. sized clus- 
ters are very attractive, being filled 
with medium sized dark blue berries. 
The quality of the fruit of this variety 
is fairly good. The fruit is not very 
desirable for dessert purposes but is 
very desirable for juice and jelly. 

Herbemont is a late old standard va- 


riety producing vines that are vigorous 
and productive. It is a high yielding 
variety that offers an opportunity for 
extending the ripening period of bunch 
grapes to the time when muscadine 
grapes begin to ripen. The medium 
sized clusters of fruit are very com- 
pact. The small translucent reddish 
purple berries have good quality. Her- 
bemont was also one of the outstand- 
ing varieties in a variety test at Au- 
burn several years ago. 

“It is not suggested that these varie- 
ties should replace such well known 
standard varieties as Moore’s Early, 
Lutie, Delaware, Niagara, and Con- 
cord, that are usually grown in the 
South, but that they should be given a 
trial along with those that are known 
to be good. O. C. MEDLOCK. 


bth de 


Light Henhouses.With Lanterns 


HE system of using all-night lights | 
on laying hens through the winter 
months has been a boon to the farmer 
who doesn’t have electricity on the 
farm. Heretofore the use of kerosene 
lanterns for artificial lighting of the 
henhouse hasn’t been practical because 
of two good reasons—(1) the trouble 
of lighting the lamps in the early 
morning and (2) the failure of the 
lanterns to provide sufficient light — 
where used for morning lights. 
The idea of using all-night lights in — 
the henhouse is to illuminate the feed 
and water containers so that the layers 
can come off the roost to feed at will” 
during the night. I want to caution 
those who use kerosene lantérns to see 
that they are properly ‘suspended from 
the roof—suspended with a chain or 
strong rope or wires. It is a good idea 
to use a halter snapper to fasten the 
lantern handle to. Clean the lanterns 
daily and keep the wick trimmed clean. 
Equally as good results can be ob- 
tained with kerosene lanterns as Wi 
electric lights for all-night lights. 
FRANK E. MITCHELL. 
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The dairy cow’s a thing of charm. 
She lifts the mortgage from the farm. 
—Uncle Walt. 


““NXOULD you take a ten-acre patch 
of mixed pines and hardwood 
trees and so manage it as to furnish 
the fuel wood and. the: lumber for 
patching and building on the farm and 
at the same time increase the volume 
of wood on the 10 acres?” asks Charles 
N. Eliot in a letter now before us. 
And he answers his own question by 
saying that J. J. Macijewski, of Hart 
County, Georgia, has done this. 

The secret is proper forest manage- 
ment—no doubt learned in the Old 
World. 

“Do you know,” says Mr. Maci- 
jewski, “Americans don’t realize the 
yalue of the things the Creator has 
given them. They waste what they 
could utilize, and take only the cream 


Et of things. What they waste is some- 


times of greater value than what they 


use. 
Another Georgia lesson grows out 


+} of the discovery that paper can be made 


from the common slash pine of the 
South—a discovery that no doubt will 
greatly increase the value of this fa- 
mous Southern forestry product. The 
Sopertown, Georgia, News _ recent- 
ly printed an issue on pine paper, to- 
gether with the following editorial an- 
nouncement :— % 

“You are reading the first newspaper 
“ever printed on newsprint from pine 


| trees. The slash pine trees from which 


this paper was made were planted in 
1926 and when cut a few days ago 
averaged 12 feet in length, and have 
grown at the rate of a little over 24 
tons of pulpwood per acre in a period 
of seven years.” 


Buy Land; Grow Timber 


| RITING in the Jackson Prog- 


ress-Argus, O. E. Smith, of 
Butts County, Georgia, says :— 
“By his great experiments, Dr. 


Charles Herty has already produced 
from Southern pine white print paper 

ual to the spruce pine of Canada. 

€ is a great pioneer, one who is sev- 
eral years ahead of his time and even 
the imagination of the people. 

“Any man now with a surplus of 
foney can grow rich by investing it in 
land at present prices and giving it 
















“| over to timber. 


Just a few years ago 
my father owned a farm in Jasper 
County, Georgia. He offered this farm 


: : for $1,600. He did not receive an offer. 


Four years ago he sold the saw timber 
“from this farm for the net sum of 
$3,000. Now suppose Dr. Herty’s plans 
had been in operation. We perhaps 
would have received $1,500 more for 
Taps and waste that was left to decay.” 


Coéperation Gets Credit 


-(*%0-OPERATION and its great 
possibilities in agriculture have al- 





| Ways appealed to me. 


Only last year just before I was 





“graduated from high school our F. F. 













































Official of the Co- 
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Success is due to 


A club coéperated in getting more 
j trench silos on the farms of our com- 
5 munity with gratifying results. When 





interviewed an 





nbus (Georgia) 
Farmers’ market in 
€gard to getting a 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


ular meetings is the most gratifying 
that I ever witnessed among a group 
of farmers.” 

It seems to me that what this group 
has done might well be applied to other 
places where such situations exist in 
the South. 

J. EDWARD MARTIN. 

Lee County, Alabama. 
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Selling Pecans Direct 


S TIME of year is at hand for Sale 

of pecans and other farm products 
and as those having a small output 
have few opportunities to dispose of 
their small crop, I wish to offer a sug- 
gestion as to how some may be dis- 
posed of advantageously. 

I am in a large office of several hun- 
dred and every fall sell quite a few 
pecans, and there certainly is one per- 
son with every large concern who 
could do likewise. 

I usually sell over 500 pounds with 
little or no effort. They are put up in 
cheesecloth bags of two and five pounds 
and in turn put in a gunny sack of 
about 100 pounds and mailed, or they 
may be sent either by express or 
freight. 

Usually they are delivered to buyers 
and in turn are paid for on pay day. 
I have never lost a dime. 

I get no commission on sale, dispos- 
ing of them simply to help out a friend, 
but I would suggest that commission 
of 10 per cent be allowed, as this would 
stimulate seller and give him a little 
Christmas money. 

H. J. BENNETT: 

Fulton County, Georgia. 
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We Beg Her Pardon 
N READING the October issue of 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist I 
noticed an-:article headed, ‘“Home- 
makers, Bread» Winners,” by Byron 


Dyer. I enjoyed reading of all the 
different ways and means we women 
have helped during the depression, but 
finally I came to my own name, Mrs. 
Herbert Laing. This article said that 
I had been selling produce at the 
Americus Growers’ Market and had 
paid up three-year-old debts. This up- 
set me quite a lot, for our family “code 
of ethics” is to pay cash as we go and 
if there isn’t enough cash to meet the 
bill, do without. We are still holding 
our farm due to this plan. Had I owed 
these three-year-old debts I would have 
counted it a very honorable thing ‘to 
have paid them. I am sure my name 
was mixed with someone else. 


Now I will tell you how I am using 
my market money. First, we bought a 
scholarship in music for our boy and 
I pay along on that. Then, we have 
placed an encyclopedia in our home 
and it is paid for in full. Six worth 
while magazines are in our living room 
and subscriptions on them paid up for 
three to six years in advance. There 
are music lessons each month, bills met 
promptly. 

MRS. HERBERT LAING. 

Sumter County, 
Georgia, 





Can you beat it? 
These potatoes 
were grown by J. 
L. Fulmer of Es- 




















= The Going is Good 
F) with WINCHESTER 
Gun and Shells 


OU get a real kick out of leaving the house, any time, with a 

Winchester Model 97 Shotgun in your hand and Winchester 
Shells in your pockets. For the best of reasons. You've got a thirty-five 
year start on the right road in equipment for hunting. Never in thirty- 
five years have the farmers—the ranchers—the planters—of your local- 
ity, your county, your state, or the U. S. A., found a gun and shells 
better suited for the man who lives on the land. 


















Winchester produced the first successful repeating shotgun, pro- 
vided the best shells for it—just as Winchester produced the first 
successful repeating rifle and its cartridges. In the Model 97 Shotgun, 
you have America’s favorite farm gun. For ducks, geese, upland game, 
birds, rabbits, foxes, deer (with buckshot or single ball), wherever 
you go you hear it praised for one or the other. And everywhere in 
the country it is, besides, the invaluable home gun. Day or night—let 
any kind of marauder show up, and with the Winchester Model 97 
you've got the upper hand. 

















Made in 12 and 16 gauges. Six shot. In Standard grade, barrel 
options are: 12 gauge, 26”, 28”, 30” or 32”, full choke, improved 
modified choke, modified choke, improved cylinder, or cylinder bore; 
16 gauge, same lengths except no 32”, and same choice in boring. 
Built with quick, easy, superior take down. 










See a new Winchester Model 97 at your dealer's 
—TODAY if you are in town, or next trip, SURE. 


Buy Winchester Shells 


They, too, are the steady choice of 

practical shooters. For their depend- 
ability, speed, long range, excellent 
attern, and their famous wallop. For 
long range, buy the NEw Winchester 

Super Speeds. For all average ranges, 
et your regular choice in Winchester 
eader, Repeater or Ranger. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
















FREE folder on 
wing shooting. 
Gives NEW in- 
structions for 
practice at West- 
ern White Flyer 














Address Department 72-F ey hires 
NEW HAVEN CONN.., U. S. A. Hand Trap. 
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| WANT MEN 


f° TEAc"4 COFFEE ROUTES 


Sas J 


Pay begins at once where you call on established 
neighborhood routes. I have several good open- 
ings for both men and women who want good 


daily cash incomes. No capital or experience 
If you are a good, honest person, willing to follow my simple 
instructions on distributing products to waiting route customers, can 
offer you a bona fide chance to make up to $60..00 a week right to start 
if you work full time, up to $3.00 to $5.00 a day if you work spare time, 
with more if you are ambitious. The work is pleasant, the hours are 
short, and the job is steady. I am opening my mammoth factory to full 
capecity and I ain in need of Route Managers at once. 


nc PERMANENT ROUTE 
VACANCIES mittso RAPIDLY WITH BIG WEEKLY CASH INCOME 


replies. There are a lot of people like your- Our Tea and Coffee Routes are best because they supply 
self who have been out of work or wor people with the things they need daily to live—kitchen ne- 
for poor wages who are going to snap up cessities. Your job is to take care of these customers in your 
vacant localities for their own routes. Here’g locality. You handle all the money, make deliveries, and keep 
what some have already done. O. P. Hertzog, @ big share of the cash for yourself. { supply everything in- 
Pa., made $85.50 in one week. David RB. cluding an 8-Cylinder brand new F Tudor 

Sedan free to producers. This is not a contest or 
a raffle but an extra bonus in addition 
to your regular pay. I furnish full in- 
structions on just how to operate thes« 
routes and you start making money 
same day they arrive, 








































Better send me your name today. 


DON'T SEND MONEY P+ 
pie JUST YOUR NAME ALSCRT MiE-ts. Route Mor. 


a 1221 Mon Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio H 
I don’t want your money. I do need help. Send me 


| Rush me free facts on Tea and Coffee Route openings i 
your name so I can lay all the facts before you. and how I can start earning up to $60.00 a week at 
Then you can decide if the work and a / 


once. 
the pay are satisfactory. Don’t expect 
me to wait indefinitely to hear from 
you. If you are looking for a chance 
to make up to $60.00 a week hand- 
dling one of these routes you will 
reply promptly. It costs nothing to 
find out. Everything is free, 
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(Please Print or Write Plainly) 
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INTERPRETING THE WORLD’S NEws 
What Is There for Us to Be Thankful for in 1933? 


E NOW enter the month which brings us 

Thanksgiving Day. And this fact naturally 

leads us to inquire what special circumstances we 
should be thankful for in 1933, and what conditions are 
so bad that we can only be thankful for the privilege of 
working to improve them. As Dr. William DeWitt 
Hyde wrote years ago :— 

“O Lord, we most of all give thanks 

That this Thy world is incomplete; 

That battle calls our marshalled ranks 

And work awaits our hands and feet.’ 

Of course millions of people are still suffering from 
debt and the depression. Of course some individuals 
still feel that better days will never come; that every- 
thing works against them as it did against Major 
Hoople’s side partner who says he even caught blood 
poisoning when he tried to nail up a horseshoe for luck! 
But the inconsolables are an almost invisible minority, 
and the vast majority of the American people are incal- 
culably more cheerful and hopeful than a year ago. 


Is the World Getting Better? 


UT let us face the facts as they are. Let us see just 

what the pessimists are saying, then weigh also the 

arguments on the other side, and see whether our world 
really seems to be getting better or worse. 

“Well, to begin with,” says the Pessimist, “democ- 
racy has failed. The rule of the people, to which we 
had looked for safety, is not panning out. Look at the 
dictatorship of Mussolini in Italy, of Hitler in Ger- 
many, and of the Bolshevists in Russia.” 

To which we answer: We, too, dislike these dicta- 
torships. But let’s consider also what went before them. 
Is Hitler a greater menace than was the Kaiser? Is not 
Mussolini, with all his faults, a better ruler than were 
the kings and emperors of a century ago? Are not the 
Bolshevists a better expression of democracy than the 
Czars who claimed divine authority for a royal family, 
kept the people in ignorance, and used not only govern- 
ment but the church itself as a means of exploiting the 
masses for the benefit of a privileged few? And even if 
the people grant temporary authority to a Mussolini or 
Hitler whom the people -believe individually efficient, 
contrast that with the old system of hereditary mon- 
archs, many of them both inefficient and vicious. 


What About Education and Religion Today? 


“IDUT not only does government not suit me,” says 

the Pessimist, “but religion and education are both 
going to the bowwows. The people are getting better 
educated but they are also getting more criminal. People 
are certainly not interested in religion as they were 
. when I was growing up. And modern fiction, drama 
and movies get rottener and rottener.” 

To this statement, the reply may be made that just 
in the degree that education broadens one’s interests and 
opens up wider avenues for wholesome living, it decreases 
crime. Of 10,000 men in Illinois prisons January 1 only 
175 were high school graduates. In my state a recent 
study showed that only one man with a high school 
diploma had ever been electrocuted. Furthermore, while 
there is less interest in sectarian creeds and denomina- 
tional differences than formerly, is it not likely that 
people are just as much interested in real religion as 
expressed in the Two Great Commandments and the 
Golden Rule? “In my childhood,” said a preacher the 
other day, “a man might be turned out of the church 
for dancing or playing cards or going to the theater, 
but nobody ever asked whether he was keeping the 
Second Great Commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’” We confess that in many sec- 
tions the indifference to religion seems appalling, but we 
are in a transition period ecclesiastically as well as in 
many other ‘ways, and churches emphasizing vital spir- 
itual values rather than doctrinal differences may yet 
recapture millions now unreached by church influences. 


As for the alarming degree of moral laxness in mod- 
ern fiction, plays, and movies, that must be admitted 
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By CLARENCE POE 








Planning For Thanksgiving 


November Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life 


ITH November should come thoughts of 

Thanksgiving and plans for both Thanks- 
giving and Christmas happiness. On another 
page Miss Hill presents attractive plans for 
Thanksgiving celebrations. Of course at both 
Thanksgiving and Christmas there will be visits 
to “the old folks at home” or other friends, or 
else the pleasure of dispensing the grace of hos- 
pitality in our own homes. The chief pleasure of 
each holiday should be found in renewing and 
enriching friendships and making new friends. 


Need we suggest that with the nights fast 
reaching their longest there should be indoor 
games for the family, music, and reading? In 
addition to reading famous books there are many 
new volumes worth reading. In new fiction for 
example, farm folks should be interested in the 
delightful stories of farm life in The Farm by 
Louis Bromfield, in Gladys Hasty Carroll’s As 
the Earth Turns, and in Wiila Cather’s recent 


volume of short stories, Obscure Destinies. 


and some organized efforts for reform, including real 
movie censorship, should be instituted. There is also 
hard fighting to be done all over America if we are to 
prevent the actual return of the saloon—saloons which 
deliberately set out to make drunkards of boys and young 
men and which corrupt all forms of political life. 











Progress in Peace and in Industrial Welfare 


“FINAKE the curse of war,” continues Mr. Pessimist. 
“With a great hullabaloo our League of Nations 
was set up to stop war, and then later we had the Kel- 
logg-Briand peace agreement signed by all the nations. 
Yet are we not as far from international peace as ever?” 
No, we think not. Suppose the League of Nations 
hasn’t done all that was expected of it. Still, have we 
not made progress as compared with a century ago or 
a generation ago? Then no international agency even 
existed for trying to settle international disputes, or to 
which quarrels between nations could be referred for 
peaceful settlement. And while the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact has not been a complete success is it not a triumph 
for peace that so many nations here in 1933 have pledged 
themselves not to resort to war? They would not have 
done so in 1833 or even in 1883. 

“But our whole vast industrial system—what is it but 
a disgrace to our so-called twentieth century civiliza- 
tion?” challenges the Pessimist. “Dull, monotonous 
work of industrial laborers with no opportunity for 
individual skill or creative effort! Look at the financial 
exploitation of labor by human greed. Consider the help- 
lessness of the employees and the power of the em- 
ployers.” 

To this we would reply that the employees probably 
have a more powerful voice in Washington now than 
the employers. And as for the condition of the work- 
ers—well, we are reminded of what a friend said re- 
cently about meeting a poorly clad nine-year-old boy in 
the streets of a Southern cotton mill town some twenty 
years ago, when the following conversation ensued :— 


“Do you work in the mill ?* 
“Yes, I do.” 

“How many hours a day?” 
“Eleven.” 

“And what wage do you get?” 


“Twenty cents a day,” the boy answered—and s 
proud of it. 

If 1933 should be remembered for nothing els 
would be memorable as the year that ended child labor 
America. And whereas in former days, unemploy. 
was regarded as simply the hard luck of an individual, 
it is now regarded as the evil of an imperfectly orgape — 
ized society—with a consequent public duty to safeguard 
individuals against it. The “decentralization of indy 
try” is also making progress with the prospect that 
borers in future will have homes and gardens of f] 
own with new opportunities to achieve beauty and sel 
expression through their homes if not in their jobs. 


High Taxes and Unsound Banking 


a ELL, I’ve got to be going,” snaps our Pessimig 
friend in conclusion, “but I reckon there are 

statements you'll agree to. One is that high taxes 
ruining everybody. And the other is that our bank 
system is ruined for good; folks will never trust 
banks again.” * 

Well, it is not our intention to disagree with he 
Pessimist just for the sake of disagreeing, but we thi 
these two things are true: (1) The tax burden is bej 
shifted in increasing measure to incomes and inher 
tances, while people are now more interested than ever 
before in making local, county, state, and national g 
ernment more efficient and cutting out the graft, po 
tics, and duplication that have made taxes so burde 
some. (2) With the inauguration of the Federal g 
antee of bank deposits next January 1, we look’ 
greater confidence in banking institutions than has 
before existed. 


A Healthier People 


Qence our pessimist friend walked out on us, } 
could not also remind him of some facts about 
growing healthiness of our people, as illustrated | 
some exhibits we saw at the recent Chicago Fair, 


One exhibit confirmed something we have long 
pected—namely, that boys and girls today (at least 
from well-to-do families) are decidedly taller and b 
built than their fathers and mothers. Records f 
Harvard, Vassar, etc., were shown in proof of. 
Wiser feeding of infants and children, and especially 
greater use of vitamin-rich milk, fruits, and veget 
seem to be the explanation. 


As to what particular diseases medical discove 
will next conquer or curb, of course no one can p 
But since “the past guarantees the future,” it was he 
ening to review some of the great discoveries of the & 
forty years as reported by the Mayo Foundation at @ 
cago as follows :— : 

1. The Roentgen X-ray, invaluable in treating bone 4 
internal troubles. a 

2. The discovery that Texas fever in cattle was cal 
by ticks. This knowledge that insects transmit dise 
man “resulted in the control of malaria, yellow fever, ett, 
made it possible for white men to live in the tropics 
accomplish such tasks as building the Panama Canal.” — 

3. ‘The discovery of radium and its value in t 


cancer. 
4. Ehrlich’s discovery of a specific for syphilis. 


5. Insulin for diabetes. 


Other invaluable discoveries of the same brief pem 
include typhoid vaccination, vitamins in food, i 
importance of iodine in the soil for absorption in 
tables, etc., for the prevention of goiter. The gem 
American conquest of typhoid through vaccinatio 
well illustrated by Chicago’s own record: In 189% 
of each 250,000 Chicagoans, 434 died from typhoid € 
year; now only 1 person in 250,000 each year. ’ 


Of course there are many, many problems 
from solved that in thinking of them we can 0 
comfort in the spirit of Dr. Hyde’s poem already 
But for the most part one must share the optim 
Bishop Fitzgerald who said: “The movement 
manity under the rule of an all-wise, all-gracio 
mighty God must be forward, not backward.” 
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ITH the production of our money 

crops—tobacco, rice, and cotton 
—to be reduced in 1934 and the grow- 
ing of secondary money crops on the 
acreage released from these our chief 
money crops prohibited, it becomes 
doubly necessary that the South pro- 
duce its farm and home supplies as far 
as practicable. 

There is also another reason why 
those farmers who have not in the 
past produced their own meat and feed 
grain supplies should do so in 1934. 
Corn and hogs are among the basic 
products included in the Farm Ad- 
justment Act, the production of which 
is to be reduced as a means of raising 
prices. 


South Pays Heavy Toll 


The South has-not and will not for 
many years produce enough feeds, 
pork, and dairy products to supply the 
needs of our farm population alone, 
much less any surplus to supply the 
needs of our Southern cities for these 
products. 

The purchase of these products with 
high added costs for handling and 
transportation, which add nothing io 
their feed and food values, places a 
heavy economic burden on the South 
which no one-crop system of farming 
ancarry. Southern farming can never 
get on a sound economic basis so Iong 
as it pays such heavy tribute to the 
producers of other sections, to the 
merchants who handle and the trans- 
portation companies which move farm 
products to them from distant sec- 
tions which can as a part of a bal- 
anced farming system be produced 
more economically on the farms where 
consumed. 

If there is anything more than the 
relief of a temporary emergency pur- 
pose in the Farm Adjustment Act it is 
to establish a balanced United States 
agriculture. One-crop sections which 
have produced the surpluses of wheat, 
corn, hogs, tobacco, rice, and cotton 
must, while reducing their surpluses of 
these products, develop better bal- 
anced and self-sustaining cropping sys- 
tems and anything which obstructs 
such a development is uneconomic and 
unsound. 


Balanced Farming the Need 


The greatest defect in present day 
American agriculture is that it lacks 
balance, which has resulted in depleted 
soil fertility and great economic loss 
in moving farm supplies from one sec- 
tion of the country to another. It costs 
25 cents to move a bushel of corn from 
Towa to Mississippi; but a mule can do 
flo more work on it, nor a hog make 
One ounce more pork from it because 
of this added cost. 


It is therefore necessary that these 
economic losses be stopped and that 
the sections which have produced the 
surpluses of farm products, while tak- 
ing out their own surpluses for which 
they are responsible, develop a better 
balanced and more nearly self-sustain- 
ing agriculture. As indicated there are 
many products of which there are now 
national surpluses, of which the South 
has never produced sufficient to supply 

own needs. We have produced 
Our surpluses of tobacco, rice, and cot- 
ton and we must take care of them, 








WHAT THE SOUTH MusT Do 


When Cash Crops Acreage Is Reduced 
By TAIT BUTLER 


but while so doing we must develop a 
planned production to supply our farm 
needs for those things which we can 
produce as a part of a well balanced 
farming system more _ economically 
than we can buy them from other sec- 
tions, with high handling and transpor- 
tation charges added. 


Produce Own Pork 


The South is a large consumer of 
pork products. Pork forms a large 
part Of the meat consumed on South- 
ern farms. Hogs with proper man- 
agement and the production of hog 
consumed crops can be more eco- 
nomically produced than they can be 
bought. Pork is a meat product which 
lends itself to satisfactory farm pro- 
duction and preserving on the farms. 
It seems plain, therefore, that South- 
ern farmers should now begin plan- 
ning for an economically produced and 
adequate farm pork production in 1934. 
The one and most important economic 
fact, which should not be overlooked, 
is that farm supplies of pork may be 
produced along with the other farm 
operations at low cost and without 
material interference with the produc- 
tion of other crops. 


Hoggish Hogs Most Costly 


HAT it doesn’t pay to allow hogs 

to “make” hogs of themselves is 
shown by tests made by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. In three dif- 
ferent tests one lot was given four 
pounds of feed daily for each 100 
pounds live weight, another three 
pounds, and a third two pounds. The 
feed was made up of a mixture of 
corn, tankage, alfalfa meal, and min- 
eral mixture. The pigs weighed ap- 
proximately 68 pounds each when the 
test began and were slaughtered when 
they weighed 200 pounds. 

Those receiving four pounds of feed 
per day reached the 200-pound weight 
in 119 days; the three-pound ration in 
128 days and the two pounds in 166 
days. The latter made the most eco- 
nomical gains. These three groups 
used 559 pounds, 458 pounds, and 395 
pounds of feed respectively per pig, 
in order to reach the 200-pound weight. 
The tests showed that 100 pounds of 
feed produced 24, 29, and 32 pounds of 
pork when fed at the 4, 3, and 2 pounds 
rate. The smaller ration produced a 
third more pork on an equal quantity of 
feed, but 40 per cent longer feeding 
period was required than where four 
pounds was given. The leanest pork 
was produced on the lowest feeding 
level. 

These results are not in line with 
the opinions of hog raisers in general. 
It has been supposed that the pig fed 
about all he would consume produced 
the most economical gains. If, how- 
ever, pigs make more economical gains 
when fed a medium to light ration it 
would seem about the only advantage 
to full feeding is the shorter time re- 
quired to reach market weights and 
the resulting lessened risk of disease 
or accident. It seems remarkable that 
pigs fed 2 per cent of their weight of 
feed should gain 25 per cent more from 
100 pounds of feed than pigs fed the 
same feeds receiving 4 per cent of 
their weight daily. 











Morton’s SMOKE SALT 
Does the Entire Job 
Easier - Quicker - Sater 


This improved Sugar-Curing SMOKE-SALT, 
has made meat curing such a simple, easy job | 


for more than a half a million farmers. 

Morton’s SMOKE-SALT 
does the entire job of 
salting, sugar-curing, and 
smoking your meat, All 
at the same time. Does 
it quicker—makes the cure 
safer and gives a most 
tempting, delicious flavor 
to the meat. That is why 
there are many thousands 
more families using MOR- 
TON’S SMOKE-SALT 
than any other kind. 

Be sure to use it this sea- 
son. It will give you the 
finest flavored hams and 
bacon ever brought to 
your table. 


Morton's Beats Them All 


Iam delighted with results obtained with 
your SMOKE-SALT. I have used different 
sugar cures and smoked my own meat, but 
your process beats them all. Morton’s 
SMOKE-SALT smoked and cured my meat 
perfectly. It kept splendidly—we haven’t 
lost a bite. The only thing about it is, it is 
so good we eat it too fast. I will never use 
any other curing method but yours.—E. E. 
Brown, Lewisport, Ky. 


Meat Fresh and Sweet 


My hams are so much better than any I 
ever cured before. They are nice and sweet 
through and through. I expect to use Mor- 
ton’s SMOKE-SALT and Morton’s Sausage 
Seasoning for all my meat and sausage in 
the future.—Mrs. y 4 H. Brown, Fountain 
Hill, Ark. 
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Recommends Morton's 


Smoke-Salt 
I used Morton’s SMOKE-SALT on all the 
meat that I cured. It cured my meat prop- 
erly, gave it a wonderful flavor and was fully 
satisfactory. I recommend this salt to any 
and all farmers that cure their meat.—J. B. 
Brewton, Collins, Ga. 


. ® 

Best Success with Meat in Years 

Having seen Morton’s SMOKE-SALT 
advertised, I decided when I butchered last 
fall to try it. I want to tell you it was a real 
success. The meat is the nicest and the hams 
cured better than any I’ve ever seen. I cured 
1800 pounds and every bit of it kept per- 
fectly. I owe it all to your SMOKE-SALT.— 
J. F. Davis, Omaha, Texas. 


Don’t Butcher, Cure or Put Up Any Meat Until You Send 
for Our New FREE BOOK—“MEAT CURING MADE EASY” 


Every farmer who cures meat should send 
for this valuable Free Book. It’s the most 
complete and interesting book ever 
published on butchering and curing. 

Every step in butchering and curing isil- 
lustrated and explained ina simple, ‘‘easy- 
to-follow’’ way. It not only tells how to 
butcher, dress and cut up the meat— 
but also gives complete directions on how 
to trim and prepare various cuts. 

This valuable book also tells how to 
make Sausage, Headcheese, Scrapple, 
Pickled Tongue—how to render lard—in 
fact everything you want to know about 
butchering pe. preparing meat. 


A New BETTER 
WAY 

to Make 

SAUSAGE 


Morton’s Sausage Season- 

’ ing is the greatest conven- 

z ience ever developed for 
Ss those who make sausage. It 
eliminates all guess-work — it 

is the one sure “= to always 
get good sausage—the kind that 
‘hitsthespot’’ in taste and flavor. 


or mix. In one hand 


seasoning ingredients needed for making the 
finest sausage you ever tasted. So economical, 
too—a 25c can is enough to season 30 Ibs. of 
sausage. At all dealers. 

SAMPLE FREE-—Send a post card or 
the coupon today for Morton’s Meat Curing 
Book, and we will send you a FREE sample 

cket of Morton’s SAUSAGE SEASON- 


When you cure your meat with 
Morton’s SMOKE-SALT, you not only 
save work and get better flavored meat, 
but you also have a safer cure because 
Morton’s SMOKE-SALT strikes into 
the meat quicker — penetrates to the 
bone faster and gives extra protection 
against unfavorable weather. 

Don’t accept any other kind when you 
buy SMOKE-SALT— insist on MOR- 
TON'’S. Retail stores everywhere sell 
Morton’s Smoke-Salt and Morton’s Sau- 
sage Seasoning. If your dealer does 
not hav: them, he can get 
them for you quickly. 


Send post card or coupon 
today for our FREE Book 
and we will also send you 
a FREE sample of our 
new Sausage Seasoning. 


Send for 
FREE BOOK and 
FREE SAMPLE of 


Sausage Seasoning 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, 

200 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 
Please send me your New Free Book entitled 
‘*Meat Curing Made Easy.”’ Also send free sample 
Morton's SAUSAGE SEASONING, as offered. 


NG. Enough to season 3 Ibs. of sausage so I 
is. Ps cick bene noekekesus knee State... 


you can see for yourself how good it i 





Salt, Sugar-Cure and Smoke 
wrens agents’ ag All at the same time 


“SALT Conpany =~ 
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$4000.00 Profit Crop from Same 122 Trees THIS Year! : 


6¢ HOSE 122 young Golden Delicious Trees—about 3 acres—yielded 1400 bushels in 1932 and 

BROUGHT ME $2400.00!” said Les Andersen, of Pike County, Illinois, ‘I would have had to 

plant 266 acres of GOOD corn land, yielding 60 bushels ‘to acre, to bring me as much 

money in 1932!”. , . Those 122 young Golden Delicious trees which he had bought from Stark Bro’s 

occupied ONLY 2 and 2/5 ACRES OF HIS 700 ACRE FARM ... Furthermore, this fine, sub- 
stantial farmer 5 years ago testified that he had received— 


$8000.00.a Year for 6 Years from 30 Acres Stark Trees 


—more than he received fromallthecropsfrom this 30-acre orchard of Stark Trees in the past PROFITS FROM FARMLAND! We get out te ; 
a Yearly Catalog that gives FACTS about new be 


hi wns, i 10 years. 

octal Bagel a <facbodamananne Mr. Andersen said in an interview that his and better fruits—the fruit trees that have been 

RECORD-BEARING STRAIN TREES. And 122 Stark Golden Delicious trees produced over GRANTED U. S. PATENTS—the fruits that ‘ 
: i icy 2000 bushels this Fall, and will bring him at give you greatest satisfaction if you plan to Golden “The Q 

Mr. Andersen says: ‘‘The balance of our 700- feast $4,000.00! plane a home orchard—and the GREATEST Delicious ~~ Viel 


acre farm, devoted to general farming and live- NOW — this is just ONE instance of how ROFITS if you desire to grow fruit for the Apple— : si ee ee 0 
stock, has not brought us as much money as_ Stark Record-Bearing Strain Trees MULTIPLY markets. . Ae ati ee , Golden Apples” 


NOW Ready ! NEW 1934 Catalog FREE 
MAIL 0) OO) NOW- And You Will Be Entitled to 

BUY AT LAST YEAR’S LOW PRICES 
This Big, Beautifully Colored, FREE Catalog about Stark’s Golden Delicious, Starking Staymared and 
is actually an authoritative Encyclopedia on ALL the new better Stark apples—the HAL-BERTA Peach 
the best, newest fruit trees, rose bushes, flow- _—Gold Cherry—and every apple, peach, pear, plum 
ering shrubs, hedges and shade trees. Many and cherry tree that Stark recommends. 
professors of horticulture use it in class stud- 
ies. In it you will see pictured in NATURAL 
COLOR—THE NEW FRUITS GRANTED 


U. S. PATENTS — the finest fruits that Luther YOU CAN GET IT FREE SIMPLY BY GA 
Burbank ever produced—the latest FACTS SENDING THE COUPON BELOW! 


Big GOLDEN DELICIOUS Treese—FREE 


— to customers. WRITE AT ONCE for complete details of 

this Plan that FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY we will give FREE 
—for Demonstration Purposes—fine, big Golden Delicious Trees 
to our customers. HURRY IN THE COUPON. 


ADDRESS BOX 442 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
Largest in the World — Oldest in America 


at LOUISIANA, MO., for Over 118 Years nn >, Ar 
<< 


This is a book that every land owner and 
home owner should have. 
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Farmer Made $20042 Month Selling Stark Trees A \, en 
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DEN DELICIOUS TREE 


Gicdrectt —iIfyou 


1934 SALESMAN’S PI AN tha ilenabl 
MAKE MONEY IN SPARE LIME selling ! 





